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SEE    ADVERTISEMENTS    HERE 
AND     ON     FOLLOWING     PAGES 


AS  WE  WERE  SAYING — USE  DINNERETTE 
MAYONNAISE  FOR  YOUR  SALADS 

Dinnerette  Mayonnaise 

BECAUSE  of  its  purity  and  delicious  FLAVOR 

and  reasonable  PRICE 

WHY  worry  about  making  your  own 

Just  take  some  home  with  you 

DINNERETTE  Mayonnaise 


9to  BwjerTjains  Who  Deals  with  Daynes 


J.   Fred   Daynes 


START   THE   NEW   YEAR   RIGHT   WITH 

A  RELIABLE  DAYNES  TIMEPIECE 

A  Personal  Greeting  From 
J.  FRED  DAYNES,  Mgr.,  Daynes  Jewelry  Co. 

First  let  me  thank  the  many  friends  of  Utah's  oldest 
jewelry  store  for  their  kind  patronage  during  1928.  We 
hope  that  1929  will  continue  to  he  a  prosperous  year  for  you 
and  wish  you  every  happiness  and  success. 

You  will  want  to  start  the  |New  Tear  right  with  a  watch 
that  will  keep  time.  Minutes  lost  in  broken  appointments 
or  lateness  at  work  or  school,  mean  dollars  lost  and  some- 
times positions.  Come  in  or  write  and  let  us  tell  you  about 
Daynes  watches.  Every  one  has  passed  a  rigid  test  and  is 
fully  guaranteed.  For  67  years  we  have  specialized  in 
watches  and  "Brigham  Young's  watchmaker,"  as  Daynes 
used  to  be   called,  will  continue  to  serve  for  years  to  come. 


Three  generations  of  satisfied  customers  be- 
speak the  growth  of  Daynes  Jewelry  Company 
which  started  in  a  log  cabin  and  now  occupies 
its  commodious  quarters  at  128  Main   Street. 

Call  in  and  get  personally  acquainted.  We 
would  also  like  you  to  see  or  write  for  catalog 
on  Daynes  new  improved  sanitary  sacrament 
sets. 

Remember,  it's  easy  to  pay  Daynes  Jewelry  way 


ESTABLISHED 


128  MAIN  ST. 


VouVe  sure  to  make  ihe  children  ha|)|>y 


wholesome/ 
delicious/ 

ICE  CREAM    •    CANDY 
CAKES    LUNCHEONS 


PHONE  WAS.  5223 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 
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Kewanee 

Kewanee  Steel  Riveted  Boilers 

Are  UNIVERSALLY  ADAPTED  For 
L.  D.  S.  CHAPELS  AND  ALL  OTHER  REPRESENTATIVE   BUILDINGS 

Kewanee  B?ii-er  Cpmpany 


HAWLEY-RICHARDSON-WILLUMS  CO. 

District    Representatives 


Salt  Lnke  City 
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Big  Stars  in  the  Saxaphone 

World  Advise  You  to 

Choose  a  CONN! 

Isham  Jones,  Ted  Lewis  and  scores  more  use  the 
Conn  Saxaphone,  because  of  its  superior  features, 
beautiful  tone,  easy  playing  and  new  improved  foil 
pad,  etc. 

You  will  profit  by  their  example. 

.. ,  .     Fill  out  enclosed  coupon 


Glen  Bros.-Roberts  Piano  Co., 

161  So.  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Please  send  me  information  about  Conn  

(Name  Instrument) 

and  details  on  your  easy  payment  plan,  

Name 


Address 


"The  New  Home  of  the  Conn" 

Glen  Bros.-Roberts  Piano  Co. 


161  SO.  MAIN 
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cream  soups 
and  sauces 


How  the  children  love  to  have  a  COOKEY  when 

they  come  home  from  school! 

How  mother  loves  to  please  them! 

TRY  SEGO  MILK  PEANUT   COOKIES 

2  tablespoons  butter 

1   tablespoon  SEGO  MILK 

1   tablespoon' water 

14   cup  sugar 

r/2   cup  flour 

y2    cup    finely    chopped    peanuts    or    School    Boy 

Peanut  Butter. 
Vi  teaspoon  salt 
1  teaspoon  baking  powder 
y2  teaspoon  lemon  juice 

Mix  in  same  order  as  cake  and  drop  by  tea- 
spoonfuls  on  unbuttered  paper,  allowing  room  to 
spread.  Brown  delicately. 


The  Indispensable  Item  of  the  Business 

of  a  Nation — 

"BETTER  PRINTING" 


OFFICE 

AND 

BANK 

FORMS 


RULING 

AND 

BOOK 

BINDING 


We  offer  special  prices  on  binding  the  Church  Magazines 
Mail  your  back  volumes  to  us.    They  should  be  preserved 


The  Deseret  News  Press 


29  Richards  Street 


Salt  Lake  City 


phe-shruxk 

L.  D.  S.  GARMENTS     NeLw*y«e  fij, 

54  Bleached    Med.    Cotton...... »1.75  SUM 

64  Fine  Lisle  1.75  8.00 

58  Unbleached  Heavy  Cotton 2.25 

104  Fine   Rayon   Silk 3.50  4.00 

Not  Pre-Shrunk  - .05  and  up 

Samples    Sent    On    Request 


*  Reliable 


1 055  E.  2 1  st  South  Street 

L.  D.  S.  GARMENTS 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


PEANUT 
BUTTER 

OR  CANDY 
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Is  It  PRICE  Or  QUALITY? 

The   Price   is    Reasonable    Only   When   the    Quality    is    Right 


Our  Prices  are  as  low  as  Consistent  with  The  Highest  Class  Workmanship. 


SALT  LAKE'S  MOST  EXPERT  DYERS 


171  East  3rd  South 


Wasatch  1588 


L.  D.  S.  Garments 

DIRECT    FROM    FACTORY 

Cutler's  Guaranteed  Long  Wearing 
Garments 

Please  state  If  for  men  or  women  and 
If  old  or  new  styles.  Give  size.  Marking 
15c.  Postage  Prepaid.  Bust,  Height  and 
Weight. 

85  Rayon  O.  S.  *3.95,  N.  S.  #2.95 

86  Trico    Silk,   both   styles  4.35 

68  Rib.  Lt.  Cotton,  knee  length .75 

68  O.  S.  or  N.  S.  1  or  long  legs 85 

74  Ribbed  Lt.  Wgt.  Cotton i.io 

76  Ribbed  Lt.  Wgt.  Lisle 1.35 

84  Ribbed  Mercerized  Lisle  1.85 

64  Ribbed  Med.  Lt.  Cotton , 1.35 

62  Ribbed  Med.  Hvy.  Bleached 1.70 

(or  unbleached  D.  Back)  1.70 

56  Hvy.  Cotton  Bleached  2.15 

(or  unbleached  D.  Back)  2.15 

27  Med.  Wgt.  Wool  50%  3.35 

39  Hvy  Wgt.  Wool  50%  3.85 

WRIGHT'S  UNDERWEAR 

100%  Wool,  Salmon  or  Natural  Color..$5.35 

DUOFOLD   UNDERWEAR 

100%  Wool  outside,  Cotton  inside.  Nat- 
ural Color *4.85 

Misses   Rayon   2-pc.   Vest   and 

Bloomers,    8-14    2.0© 


Cutler 


36  So.  Main 
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What  Farmer  Can't 

Use  Two  Hours  More 

Every  Day? 


Doesn't  it  seem  to  you  that  half  of 
your  time  goes  for  repairs  and  odd  jobs 
— work  that  produces  nothing? 

Why  not  save  these  hours? 

You  can — simp^  by  taking  concrete 
into  partnership. 

Concrete  will  make  your  dairy  barn 
easier  to  keep  clean;  it  will  save  feed 
when  built  into  a  feeding  floor;  it  will 
keep  rats  out  of  corn-cribs;  it  will  do 
a  hundred-and-one  other  jobs  equally 
as  well. 

"Permanent  Farm  Construction,"  a 
large,  illustrated  booklet,  tells  how. 
The  sooner  you  ask  for  your  free  copy, 
the  quicker  you'll  save  both  time  and 
money.     Write  today. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

Concrete  for  Permanence 
506  McCornick  Blily.  Salt  Lake  City 
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Know  and  Value 
this  Purity  Flavor 

Many  women,  using  Carnation  Milk 
for  the  first  time,  ask  me:  "Why 
has  it  that  different  flavor?"  Some 
even  think  something  has  heen 
added  to  it! 

The  rich  flavor  of  Carnation  Milk 
comes  from  just  two  things:  It 
has  twice  the  cream  content  of  or- 
dinary milk,  and  it  is  sterilized  so 
that  its  fresh  purity  is  safeguarded. 

THE    PUREST    OP   MILK 

Carnation  is  not  "prepared"  milk. 
Nothing  has  been  added  to  it,  noth- 
ing taken  out  except  about  half  the 
natural  water  content.  It  is  doubly 
rich.  Sterilization  slightly  caramel- 
izes the  natural  milk  sugar.  The 
flavor  you  taste  is  a  guaranty  of 
purity — the  distinctive  flavor  of 
uniformly  high-grade  whole  milk. 
Its  velvety  texture  is  why  it  makes 
the  fine  soups  and  sauces,  the 
smooth  ice  creams,  the  creamy 
candies,  the  fine-textured  cakes  you 
hear  so  much  about.  My  Carnation 
Cook  Book  tells  you  hpw  to  make 
them.     It  is  free.     Send  for  it. 

CARNATION    MILK  PRODUCTS   CO. 

328  West  2nd  South  St.. 

Salt    Lake    City 

Carnation  Milk 

"Prom    Contented    Cows" 


rwo  sizes 

Tall  and  Small 


An   Inter-Mountain  Produet 


Wallace  G,  Hunter 


AGENCY  OF  THE 

KANSAS  CITY  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

with 

Four  Hundred  Million  Dollars 

of  Insurance  in  Force 
and 

Fifty-Three  Million  Dollars 
of  Assets 

uffers  a  splendid  opportunity  for  am- 
bitious young  men  to  better  their  con- 
ditions and  develop  a  larger  earning 
power. 


Policies  Contain  All  Modern 

Protection  Features  at  Low 

Premium  Rate 


The  Company's  plan  of  investing  local 
premiums  collected,  make  it  a  home 
company  to  each  state.     For  particulars 

address 


Hunter  Agency 

306-7-8-9-10   Clift  Building 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


There's  LIFE  In 

Hollywood  Dry 

PALE  GINGER  ALE 

The  Drink  of  the  Stars 
Ask  Your  Dealer  For  It 

A  delightful,  cooling,  sparkling,  sum- 
mer drink.  FREE  RECIPE  BOOKLET 
giving  many  tempting  new  dishes  for 
you   to   serve.     Send  for  it. 

HOLLIWOOD    DRY, 
5079   Hollywood  Blvd., 
Hollywood,  California 
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On  The  Threshold 

We  are  standing  on  the  threshold,  we  are  in  the  open  door, 

We  are  treading  on  a  borderland  we  have  never  trod  before ; 

Another  year  is  opening,  and  another  year  is  gone. 

We  have  passed  the  darkness  of  the  night ;  we  are  in  the  early  morn ; 

We  have  left  the  fields  behind  us  o'er  which  we  scattered  seed ; 

We  pass  into  the  future,  which  none  of  us  can  read. 

The  corn  among  the  weeds,  the  stones,  the  surface  mold, 

May  yield  a  partial  harvest;  we  hope  for  sixty-fold. 

Then  hasten  to  fresh  labor,  to  reap  and  thresh  and  sow; 

Then  bid  the  New  Year  welcome,  and  let  the  Old  Year  go. 

Then  gather  all  your  vigor ;  press  forward  in  the  fight ; 

And  let  this  be  your  motto :  "For  God  and  for  the  Right." 

— Lucy  Larcom  in  "Our  Dumb  Animals 


Feeding  His  Lambs 

For  Faithful,  Cheerful  Teachers  of  Little  Children 

The  Savior  (to  His  Apostle.  Peter)  :  "Lovest  thou  me?" 
Peter:    "Yea,  Lord,  Thou  knowest  that  I  love  Thee!" 

To  that  thrice  repeated  question 

Each  of  you  may  answer  well- 
Who  in  earnest  zeal  and  efforts 

Do  so  signally  excel. 
Gathering,  preparing,  storing, 

Planting  pure  and  precious  seed — 
"Yea — Thou  knowest,  Lord,  I  love  Thee — 

For  I  love  Thy  lambs  to  feed !" 

Finding  strength  and  hopeful  promise 

In  each  sacrifice  you  make, 

Counting  gain  in  giving  freely 

For  his  little  children's  sake. 
O  ye  glad  and  noble  workers — 

Each  may  answer  well  indeed, 
"Yea — Thou  knowest,  Lord,  I  love  Thee — 

For  I  love  Thy  lambs  to  feed !" 

— hula  Greene  Richards. 


PRESIDENT   HEBER  J.   GRANT 

"Who,  on  Nov.  23,  1928,  completed  ten  years  of  administration  as  President  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.     His  latest  portrait,  by  Lee  Greene  Richards 

(Published  by  permission) 
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A  Decade  of  Progress 

By  Elder  John  A.  Widtsoe,  in  the  "Millennial  Star" 


The  completion,  on  November  23rd, 
1928,  of  ten  years  of  Church  admin- 
istration under  President  Heber  J. 
Grant,  suggests  that  a  decade  is  a  con- 
venient unit  for  the  measurement  of 
progress. 

During  this  period,  the  Church  has 
grown  with  astonishing  rapidity  in 
membership  and  activities.  The  Mil- 
lennial Star  does  not  have  at  its  com- 
mand final  and  exact  statistics,  yet  the 
following  few  statements,  safe  approxi- 
mations of  actual  conditions,  indicate 
well  the  progress  of  the  Church. 

Baptisms  in  1918  were  14,761 ;  in 
1927  they  numbered  20,971,  an  in- 
crease of  one-fifth — and  15,963  chil- 
dren were  blessed  in  1918,  while  19,209 
were  blessed  in  1927. 

Since  April,  1918,  there  have  been 
organized  26  new  stakes,  bringing  the 
total  up  to  101 ;  and  183  wards  and 
independent  branches,  bringing  the 
total  up  to  1,012. 

Three  temples,  two  under  construc- 
tion in  1918,  have  been  completed  and 
dedicated. 

Several  new  missions  have  been 
created ;  a  missionary  home  for  de- 
parting missionaries  has  been  estab- 
lished, and  the  amount  of  money  ex- 
pended for  the  maintenance  and  oper- 
ation of  missions  (including  the  erec- 
tion of  chapels)  has  increased  two  and 
a  quarter  times  (amounting  now  to 
about  £1 54,000)  ;  the  number  of  mis- 
sionaries in  the  field  has,  also,  been 
substantially  increased. 


The  auxiliary  organizations  have 
systematized  and  extended  their  work : 
The  Relief  Society  has  become  a  train- 
ing school  for  womanhood  as  well  as 
a  relief  agency;  the  Sunday  Schools, 
under  Priesthood  direction,  are  now 
the  theological  schools  of  the  Church ; 
the  Mutual  Improvement  Associations 
have  become  the  schools  of  applied 
religion,  and  through  the  development 
of  Bee-Hive  and  M  Men  work  have 
found  new  opportunities  for  serving 
youth;  the  eager  growth  of  the  Pri- 
mary Associations  is  indicated  by  the 
establishment  of  a  Children's  Con- 
valescent Home;  a  recreational  pro- 
gram for  the  Church  has  been  formu- 
lated under  M.  I.  A.  supervision;  and 
in  other  ways  the  auxiliary  organiza- 
tions have  moved  forward. 

Ten  years  ago  four  temples  were  in 
operation ;  today  seven  are  available  to 
the  people ;  then,  one  company  received 
daily  the  ordinances  of  the  House  of 
the  Lord ;  now,  several  companies  may 
be  served  daily  in  each  temple.  A 
Genealogical  Index  Bureau  has  been 
established  which  prevents  duplication 
of  temple  work;  the  Genealogical  So- 
ciety of  Utah  has  extended  its  activ- 
ities, particularly  in  the  field  of  gene- 
alogical research. 

The  Church  seminaries,  supplement- 
ing secular  with  religious  education, 
have  increased  from  a  handful  to  over 
seventy;  the  Brigham  Young  Univer- 
sity had  quadrupled  its  collegiate  stu- 
dents; and  the  expenditures   for  the 
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support  of  the  Church  school  education 
has  been  increased  more  than  fifty  per 
cent,  reaching  in  1927  about  £160,000. 

The  expenditures  for  the  construc- 
tion of  meeting  houses  have  increased 
twO'  and  one-half  times. 

The  appealing  history  of  the  Church 
has  not  been  forgotten:  The  Hill 
Cumorah,  repository  of  the  plates  from 
which  was  translated  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon, and  the  home  of  David  Whitmer, 
in  which  a  part  of  the  translation  was 
done,  and  in  which  the  Church  was 
organized,  have  been  purchased;  and 
a  monument  to  the  Three  Witnesses 
to  the  Book  of  Mormon  has  been 
erected. 


The  expenditures  from  the  tithes 
of  the  people  have  increased  one  and 
one-half  times. 

Numerous  other  evidences  of  pro- 
gress could  be  quoted,  but  space  does 
not  allow.  The  Church  has  assisted 
to  its  full  ability  every  movement  for 
human  betterment. 

The  Lord  has  blessed  His  people; 
they  are  prosperous ;  the  future  never 
looked  brighter ;  but  above  all,  faith  is 
strong  among  them,  and  they  are  more 
obedient  to  the  laws  of  the  Gospel ;  the 
Church  is  a  living,  virile,  growing  in- 
stitution, moving  towards  its  destined 
end. 

We  are  grateful. 


The  Water  Elf 

By  Henry  F.  Kirkham 

Within  a  certain  cosy  glen 
A  babbling  brook  descends ; 

Through  leafy  bowers,  boulder  strewn 
The  laughing  brooklet  wends. 

I  love  this  spot,  because  therein 

A  water-spirit  dwells; 
Who  sings  to  me  a  murmured  song 

And  oft  a  story  tells. 

When  weary,  fretful  cares  oppress 
Here  is  my  kingdom  free ; 

Softly,  as  rare  enchanting  dreams, 
Peace  closes  over  me. 

I  know  that  there  is  magic  near, 

No  human  art  resides ; 
I  know  that  in  that  silvery  tide 

An  elfish  fairy  bides. 


The  Imitator 


By  W.  H.  Peterson 


"Don't  you  think  it  would  be  better 
for  you  to  stay  out  of  the  field  today, 
Walter?"  asked  Mrs.  Allred.  "I  know 
we  have  lots  to  do,  and  I  don't  see 
how  we  are  going  to  get  it  all  done, 
but  I  would  much  rather  you  would 
do  as  Dorothy  says." 

"Come,  Daddy,"  pleaded  Dorothy, 
"go  with  me  to  Sunday  School,  you 
and  Mama  too," 

"You  know  I  can't  do  that," 
promptly  replied  the  child's  mother. 
I'm  too  busy  this  morning." 

"I'd  like  to  go  with  you  to  Sunday 
School  this  morning,"  said  Mr.  Allred, 
"but  I  can't  do  it.  The  Lord  has  blest 
me  with  a  bumper  crop  this  year,  and 
I've  got  to  take  care  of  it." 

"Is  it  right  to  work  on  Sunday?" 
asked  the  child,  innocently. 

Walter  Allred,  hard-working,  pro- 
gressive, intelligent  Walter  Allred  ran 
his  fingers  through  his  daughter's 
beautiful  hair  as  he  glanced  signifi- 
cantly at  his  wife.  "Don't  you  bother 
your  pretty  little  head  over  such 
things,"  he  replied  evasively.  "You'll 
have  plenty  to  worry  about  in  a  few 
years.  Papa  has  so  much  to  do  today 
that  he  will  have  to  forget  about  Sun- 
day School." 

"And  meeting,  too?"  questioned  his 
wife. 

"I'm  afraid  so,  dear.  It's  a  hard  job 
to  make  a  living  these  days.  It  seems 
that  a  man  ought  to  work  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  days  of  the  year  to 
get  ahead  at  all." 

"But  Sunday  is  the  Lord's  day, 
and—." 

"I  know !  I  know !"  interrupted  the 
husband,  impetuously,  "but  I  haven't 
the  time  now  to  argue  about  the  pro- 
priety of  working  on  the  Sabbath. 
When  work  has  to  be  done,  do  it 
That's  my  motto."  Having  made  this 
declaration  of  faith  he  drove  off  to- 
ward his  field,  where  his  hay  stood 
waist-high  waiting  for  the  mower.    As 


he  turned  a  corner  he  discovered  thai 
little  Dorothy  was  following  him.  He 
stopped  his  horses  and  waited  for.hei 
to  come  up. 

"You  didn't  kiss  me  goodbye,"  she 
exclaimed  reproachfully. 

"Well  now,  did  I  forget  to  kiss  the 
prettiest  and  best  little  girl  in  town  r 
Shame  on  me ;  I  am  forgetting  myself. 
Why,  don't  you  know  that  way  down 
in  my  heart  I  love  you  better  than 
tongue  can  tell?"  Kissing  the  child 
again  and  again  he  continued,  "You 
are  one  of  God's  greatest  gifts  to 
Mama  and  me.  There  now,  run  along 
home  and  get  ready  for  Sunday  School 
Papa  has  work  that  must  be  done  this 
morning."  Away  scampered  the  child! 
and  Walter  Allred  was  left  to  his  hay. 
and  his  thoughts. 

"When  you've  got  work  to  do,  do 
it,"  he  said  over  and  over  to  himself. 
"This  hay  must  be  cut  today.  If  I 
leave  it,  it  will  get  too  old,  and  to- 
morrow I  have  other  things  to  do." 

"Only  one  day  older,"  advised  his 
better  judgment.  Surely  one  day  will 
not  injure  this  beautiful  stand  of  hay." 

"And  this  is  the  Lord's  day,"  added 
his  conscience. 

"But  you  are  strong,"  hinted  am- 
bition. "You  do  not  need  to  rest. 
Never  put  off  until  tomorrow  what 
you  can  do  today.  There  is  no  time 
like  the  present." 

"And  you'll  be  that  much  ahead. 
You'll  be  getting  money  faster,"  sug^ 
gested  greed. 

"On  the  Sabbath  day  you  should  go 
to  the  house  of  prayer.  There  is 
condemnation  in  desecrating  the  Lord's 
day,"  solemnly  advised  his  conscience. 

While  this  battle  of  ideas  was  going 
on  within  his  mind,  Allred  climbed 
from  his  mowing  machine  and  opened 
the  field  gate  in  a  mechanical,  dis- 
tracted sort  of  way.  Then  he  closed 
it  again  in  the  same  manner.  Passing 
his  hand  over  his  brow  as  if  to  clear 
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his  troubled  mind,  he  sat  down  upon  "There  you  are,"  said  Mrs.  Allred, 

a  rock  to  think.     Should  he  return  to  adjusting  Dorothy's  hair  ribbon.   Run 

his  home  and  observe  the  Sabbath,  or  along  to  Sunday  School.     You  have 

should  he  go   ahead   with   the  work  ten  minutes  to  get  there. 

which  seemed  to  be  piling  up  on  him?  "Say,  Mama,"  said  the  little  girl  in 

Walter  Allred  was  a  man  of  high  a  business-like  tone  of  voice,  wiping 

ideals  and  noble  aspirations.     He  was  the    sweat   from   her    face    (she  had 

ambitious  and  thrifty;  he  loved  God  been  running  home  from  kissing  hen 

and  mankind,  and  he  had  a  deep  desire  papa   goodbye)    "we're   busy   people, 

to  serve  his  country,  his  church,  and  aren't  we?" 

his  family.    Of  late,  however,  his  de-  "Yes,    dear,"   replied   Mrs.   Allred, 

sire  to  get    on   in   the  world   pver-  perplexed,  "but  I  hope  we  will  never 

shadowed  all  else,  and  in  his  eagerness  be  too  busy  to  attend  to  our  Christian 

to  amass  wealth  he  was  neglecting  some  duties." 

of  the  fine  things  of  life — the  really  "Is  that  what  papa's  motto  means  ?" 

fundamental  basic  things  that  make  Ufa  "What  motto  do  you  mean,   Dor* 

worth  living.     He  was  beginning  tc  othy?" 

believe  that  the  great  measuring  stick  "The    one   he   said    this   morning : 

of  man's  success  is  money.     Without  'When  there  is  work  to  be  done,  do 

it,  he  argued,  man  is  of  no  importance,  it'." 

His  wife  and  little  daughter,  who  had  "I  can't  explain  that  now,"  replied 

been  accustomed  to  seeing  him  attend  the  good  woman.     "There  isn't  time, 

to  his  church  duties,  were  pained  with  Run  aiong  to   Sunday   School;  we'll 

the   thought   that   he   was   neglecting  talk  about  that  some  other  time." 

them,   and   was   becoming  more   and  Dorothy  left  the  house,  and  for  the 

more  engrossed  in  the  struggle  for  the  first  time  in  her  young  life  she  de- 

thmgs  of  this  world.     They  pleaded  ceiVed  her  mother.     She  did  not  go  to 

with  him  and  prayed  that  God  would  Sunday  School.    She,  too,  had  work  to 

cause  him  to  mend  his  ways  and  return  be  done  and  she  was  going  to  do  it. 

to  the  paths  of  righteousness.     As  he  Back  of  her  father's  barn  in  the  apple 

sat  upon  the  rock  by  the  gate-post  he  orchard  stood  her  playhouse.     It  was 

endeavored  to  sooth  his  conscience  with  dirty  and  she  was  going  to  clean  it. 

the  thought  that  although  he  could  not  After  starting  out  in  the  direction  of 

justify  his  own  conduct,  he  could  justly  the  meeting  house,  she  cut  back  across 

be  proud  of  his  beautiful  little  daugh-  the   apple  orchard  to  her  playhouse, 

ter,  who  was  attending  Sunday  School  Carefully  she  took  off  and  laid  aside 

and  observing  the  Sabbath  day  as  a  her  pretty  clothes  and  put  on  a  work 

true  Christian  child  should  do.    Had  he  dress  that  happened  to  be  on  hand. 

known  what  Dorothy  was  thinking  and  Fjrst  0f  a\\  s^e  gathered  up  all  the 

doing  at  that  moment,  he  would  have  appies  which  lay  ;n  front  of  her  house 

been    denied     even    this    comforting  These  she  placed  in  a  pile  at  the  trunk 

thought  0f  the  tree.     She  then  proceeded  to 

Into  little  Dorothy's  soul  had  en-  sweep  and  dust  her  house, 

tered  that  day  a  new  philosophy  of  "My  goodness !  what  a  dirty  floor !" 

life.     She  no  longer  believed  that  it  she  exclaimed  in  Mama's  voice.    "I'll 

was   always   the   right  thing  to   rest  have  to  scrub  it  or  my  children  wont 

upon  the  Sabbath  and  to  attend  Sun-  live  with  me."     By  her  children  she 

day   School.      Hadn't  her   papa   said  meant  two  pretty  little  dolls  that  sat  in 

that  when  there  was  work  to  be  done,  red  chairs  in  opposite  corners  of  the 

it  should  be  done.    And  it  didn't  matter  play  house.    "I'll  get  some  water  and 

what  the  day!     Her  papa  knew  what  a  mop  rag!" 

he  was  talking  about;  he  £new  what  Quietly  and  secretly,  for  deep  down 

was  right  and  what  was  wrong.  in  her  little  heart  she  knew  that  Mama 
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would  not  be  pleased  with  what  she 
was  doing,  she  found  a  bucket  by  the 
chicken  coop.  Where  could  she  get 
some  water?  She  dared  not  go  to  the 
house.  She  thought  of  the  big  barrel 
where  papa  watered  his  horses. 

"There  is  lots  of  water  in  that  big 
barrel ;  I'll  get  a  big  bucket  full." 

Because  the  big  barrel  was  only  two- 
thirds  full  little  Dorothy,  who  stood 
upon  her  tip-toes  and  stretched  with 
all  her  might,  could  not  fill  her  bucket. 
She  went  to  the  woodpile,  where  she 
found  a  block  of  wood,  which  she 
carried  to  the  barrel.  By  standing 
upon  this  she  was  able  to  fill  her 
bucket,  but  as  she  attempted  to  lift 
it  she  lost  her  balance  and  fell  head 
foremost  into  the  barrel.  There  was 
no  outcry,  no  warning  scream,  and  yet 
at  that  moment  death  with  his  cold 
hands  began  clutching  at  the  heart  of 
the  innocent  child,  who  struggled  fran- 
tically, vainly  to  lift  herself  free  of 
the  water.  As  she  gasped  for  air  the 
cold  water  rushed  into  her  lungs  and 
choked  off  her  breath.  Slowly  her 
tiny  arms  relaxed.  Angels  of  God, 
was  there  no  one  to  rescue  the  beauti- 
ful girl! 

Her  mama,  who  had  always  been  on 
hand  to  help,  where  was  she?  Mrs. 
Allred,  who  thought  Dorothy  was  in 
Sunday   School,  was  singing  quietly, 


contentedly  to  herself  as  she  worked 
over  the  kitchen  stove.  She  was  pre- 
paring a  fine  dinner  for  her  husband, 
who  would  be  hungry  when  he  re- 
turned from  the  field,  and  for  her 
precious  little  daughter  who  was  al- 
ways hungry.  Unconscious  of  Dor- 
othy's terrible  plight,  she  went  about 
her  work  humming  a  Sunday  School 
song,  which  Dorothy  had  sung  to  her 
during  the  week. 

As  the  helpless  child's  arms  relaxed 
and  her  body  sank  into  a  heap  under 
the  water,  strong  arms  were  thrust 
deep  into  the  water,  and  the  limp  body 
of  the  child  was  lifted  out  of  the 
barrel.  Who  had  come  to  the  rescue? 
Dorothy's  father.  Yes,  Walter  All- 
red's  better  self  had  won  a  great  vic- 
tory that  day.  He  had  reentered  the 
ranks  of  the  Lord,  and  he  had  come 
home  in  time  to  save  his  child. 

"Is  that  you,  Papa  ?"  asked  the  child 
feebly,  when  she  had  regained  con- 
sciousness. "I  thought  you  were  in 
ihe  field  taking  care  of  the  big  crop 
the  Lord  has  blest  you  with." 

Great  beads  of  perspiration  stood 
upon  the  father's  brow  as  he  hugged 
his  child  to  his  breast.  "Thank  God !" 
he  exclaimed.  "I  have  seen  the  light, 
and  I  have  come  home  in  time  to  savq 
the  greatest  crop  God  has  blest  me 
with!" 


An  Appeal  to  the  Press  of  the  Country 

Thomas  Nixon  Carver,  Professor  of  Political  Science,  Harvard  University,  ad- 
dressed the  press  of  the  country,  and  especially  the  press  opposed  to  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment,  at  a  luncheon  at  the  City  Club,  Boston,  held  recently  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Manufacturers'  and  Business  Men's  Committee  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of 
America,  attended  by  six  hundred  leading  citizens  of  Boston  and  vicinity.  He  closed 
his  address  with  the  following  appeal:  "Don't  aid  and  abet  those  who  are  actively 
breaking  a  law  which  your  government  is  actively  trying  to  enforce.  Don't  muddle 
the  minds  of  your  readers  by  confusing  an  active  law  with  an  obsolete  law.  Don't 
encourage  anyone  to  think  that  it  is  either  smart  or  clever,  either  courageous  or 
honorable,  to  outwit  your  government.  .Don't  excuse  the  bootlegger  or  his  patron. 
Don't  vilify  enforcement  officers  who  are  trying  to  do  what  the  law  requires  them  to 
do  and  what  they  have  sworn  to  do.  If  you  want  to  castigate  any  of  them,  try  it  on 
those  who  are  shirking  their  duty.  Don't  caricature  or  cast  aspersions  upon  those  private 
citizens  who  are  not  only  obeying  the  law  but  trying  to  help  the  goveifnment.  Thia 
will  not  weaken  their  determination.  It  will  only  encourage  law  breakers  and  add  to 
the  cost  of  enforcement.  In  short,  throw  your  vast  influence  on  the  side  of  yo'ir 
government  and  not  against  it.  Help  the  government  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  'great 
social  experiment  noble  in  purpose  and  far-reaching  in  results,'  or  at  least  don't  en- 
courage active  resistance  to  your  own  government." 


From  Manger  to  Mansion 

Via  Christ-Went  Highway 

[Note:     These  verses  were  received  by  the  editor  only  a  short  time  before   wcrd 
came  of  the  sad  death  of  President  Joseph  W.  Booth,  in  Aleppo,  Syria.] 

If  my  lot  be  a  lowly  manger, 

Or  if  mine  be  treasures  rare, 

Then  help  me,  O  Lord,  past  the  danger 

Both  of  want,  and  of  wealth  with  its  care. 

If  I'm  forced  to  flee  into  Egypt 

To  escape  old  Herod's  wrath, 

Give  me  strength  to  return  through  the  desert 

To  my  future  abode — Nazareth. 

If  I  wander  away  from  my  parents 
And  meet  Doctors  and  scribes  all  around, 
May  my  words,  in  both  questions  and  answers, 
Be  not  fickle,  but  wise  and  profound. 

If  I'm  out  in  the  desert  and  tempted 

By  Satan,  while  I  hunger  and  thirst, 

Help  me  choose,  not  the  mere  bread  to  live  by, 

But  remind  me  that  God's  word  is  first. 

If  I'm  led  to  the  brow  of  destruction, 

To  be  hurled  to  my  death,  anon, 

If  it  be  not  my  hour  to  meet  it, 

Help  me  pass  through  the  midst  and  be  gone. 

If  the  tempest  endanger  my  brother, 
And  he  rouse  me  from  rest  and  from  sleep, 
Let  me  calmly  and  lovingly  aid  him 
To  quiet  the  wind  and  the  deep. 

If  some  day  I'm  found  beyond  Jordan 
With  a  multitude  hungry  for  bread, 
Though  I  have  but  two  loaves  and  some  fishes, 
Let  me  share  mine,  that  all  may  be  fed. 

If  the  noise  and  the  cries  of  dear  children 
Are,  to  others,  annoying,  I  see, 
Let  me  give  them  a  kiss  and  a  blessing 
And  bid  them  all,  "Come  unto  me." 

If  the  rabble  surround  me,  and  clamor 
With  bloodthirsty  mien  for  my  life, 
Help  me,  Lord,  to  behave  with  composure, 
And  give  them  no  cause  for  the  strife. 
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PROM  MANGER  TO  MANSION 

If  I  see  those  defiling  the  Temple 
Who  are  buying  and  selling  with  fraud. 
May  I  ever  be  valiant,  O  Father, 
In  defending  the  house  of  my  God. 

If  I  pray  in  Gethsemane's  Garden, 
While  others,  near  by  me,  sleep  on, 
May  no  agony  quench  my  desire 
To  pray,  "Father  Thy  will  be  done." 

If  I  must  climb  the  slopes  of  Golgotha, 
And  I  sink  'neath  the  Cross  on  the  road ; 
God  bless  the  dear  friend  who  relieves  me, 
And  helps,  thus,  to  lighten  my  load. 

Though  the  Cross  be  the  end  of  my  journey, 
Yet  I  know  that  my  spirit  shall  live ; 
While  my  flesh  cries,  "Why  hast  Thou  forsaken" 
Let  my  soul  plead,  "O  Father  Forgive." 

— Joseph  IV.  Booth. 
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STORIES 


By  Harold  H.  Jenson 


William  C.  Clive 

To  hold  a  record  of  being  the  first 
composer  of  the  first  overture  played 
in  Utah  by  a  Utahn,  and  to  have 
played  at  more  missionary  farewells, 
Church  doings  and  funerals,  is  well 
worthy  of  a  story,  and  this  is  true  of 


WILLIAM   C.  CLIVE 

William  C.  Clive,  veteran  pioneer  mu- 
sician who  lives  at  116  North  State 
Street,  Salt  Lake  City.  Brother  Clive 
is  an  unassuming  individual  who  would 
never  have  told  this  story  had  not  the 
writer  been  insistent  that  flowers  some- 
times ought  to  be  given  before  rather 
than  after. 

One  question  Brother  Clive  would 
not  answer  and  that  was  the  giving 
away  of  his  age,  but  this  can  be  said 


without  fear  of  contradiction  that  no 
man  started  any  younger,  or  is  still 
serving,  in  donating  his  talents  for  the 
benefits  of  mankind.  So  let  Brother 
Clive's  story  be  a  lesson  to  the  young 
folks  of  today  that  hard  work  will 
make  anyone  a  musician  and  that 
whenever  you  are  asked  to  give  of  your 
time,  do  so  cheerfully,  for  in  the  end 
it  will  pay,  even  though  appreciation 
may  not  come  exactly  when  you  ex- 
pect. Not  understood,  Brother  Clive's 
story  might  never  have  been  told,  foi 
he  had  ideals  and  has  stood  with  them 
against  all  odds. 

In   brief,   his    story   is   as   follows : 
"When  but  eight  years  old  my  father, 
Claude  Clive,  who  was  a  tailor,  started 
my  musical  career.    I  used  to  play  the 
concertina,  and  as  a  child  artist  was 
featured  in  many  a  church  and  social 
gathering.     My  actual  training  on  the 
violin   commenced  under  the  veteran 
musician  of  that  day — Magnus  Olson. 
Then  I  took  lessons  from  Mr.  Myneer. 
Later  I  studied  theory  and  harmony 
under  Ebenezer  Beesley,  George  Care- 
less,    and     Orson     Pratt,     Jr.       Ac- 
cordingly I  spent  hours  practicing  and 
perfecting  technic  under  these  pioneer 
instructors  and  feel  I  owe  a  debt  _  of 
gratitude  to  them  for  their  painstaking 
patience  with  me.      My  brother   also 
started  lessons  and  my  parents  encour- 
aged us,  which  helped  to  keep  us  going. 
"Years  went  by  and  I  qualified  as  a 
member  of  the  old  Salt  Lake  Theatre 
orchestra,   first   playing  under    C.    J. 
Thomas,   and   later   George   Careless. 
It  was  during  this  time  that  I  composed 
the  first  overture  ever  played  in  Salt 
Lake  as  the  product  of  a  Utah  com- 
poser.     It    was    called    "The    Golden 
Crest."     My  second  overture,   "Eve- 
ning Thoughts,"  played  by  the  Care- 
less Orchestra,  was  given  at  a  concert 
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given  at  the  Salt  Lake  Theatre,  and  with  Brahn's  orchestra.  He  wanted 
loud  was  the  applause  the  composition  me  to  go  east  and  could  not  understand 
received.  Brother  Careless  motioned  why  I  preferred  to  stay  here.  Some- 
for  me  to  make  a  bow,  but  I  was  so  times  I  have  wondered  if  I  should  have 
excited  I  forgot  everything  and  gone,  as  my  only  trip  there  was  when 
the  Deseret  News,  next  day  criti-  studying  under  Carl  Pierce  at  Boston, 
cized  me  in  their  review  for  not  I  do  not  regret  having  spent  my  life 
receiving  the  just  honors  my  work  and  service  here,  for  after  all,  there's 
deserved.  I  was  always  timid  and  no  place  like  home.  My  years  as  choir 
hence  the  event  went  by  practically  leader  of  the  20th  Ward  were  the 
unnoticed.  Later  I  composed  another  happiest  of  my  life. 
overture,  "Zeta,"  and  a  Church  anthem  "I  was  called  on  a  mission  to  Colo- 
which  has  been  published  and  is  called  rado  and  New  Mexico  and  said  I  would 
"Come  Into  His  Fold."  My  "Melody  play,  even  though  I  couldn't  speak." 
in  A"  brought  considerable  fame,  and  The  writer  must  add  the  finishing 
the  "Musical  Standard"  of  Chicago  touches  to  the  story.  Brother  Cliye 
was  kind  enough  to  write  in  their  re-  has  not  played  in  vain.  He  was  soloist 
view  that  "it  should  be  on  every  mu-  with  the  renowned  organist,  Clarence 
sician's  desk."  Frank  Asper,  taber-  Eddy,  when  he  played  in  the  taber- 
nacle organist,  quite  frequently  uses  nacle,  and  also  played  at  the  National 
this  number  in  his  daily  recitals  on  the  Educational  Association's  convention 
great  organ  and  many  consider  it  my  held  in  Salt  Lake  City.  He  has  been 
masterpiece.  featured  in  recitals  throughout  Utah, 
"I  played  in  the  Salt  Lake  Theatre  Idaho>  Nevada  and  Colorado  and  his 
orchestra  for  years,  also  playing  under  entire  family  1S  musical.  In  fact  there 
Willard  Weihe  as  director.  I  directed  was  a  Clive  family  orchestra,  though 
the  orchestra  at  the  old  Grand  Theatre  many  do  not  know  rt»  for  they  Played 
when  Paul  Hammer  and  Jones  man-  only  for  their  own  amusement, 
aged  it.  Then  came  a  fight  with  the  [Brother  Clives  son,  William,  plays 
union.  I  never  would  and  never  have  violin  and  piano,  as  does  Clifford,  who 
joined.  Perhaps  I  have  been  wrong  studied  m  F£ancAe  and  Germany  and  is 
but  I  have  had  my  ideals  and  managed  teaching  in  St.  Anthony,  Idaho  Two 
to  keep  from  starving  even  though  I  daughters,  Annie  and  Agnes,  also  play 
was  ostracized  from  playing  many  and  JosePh  1S  a  cellist  and  saxophone 
times,  player  whose  work  in  Salt  Lake  or- 

ttrJ,        ,    ,    ,              .    ,    r ,      ,.  chestras  is  well  known. 

Then  started  my  period  of  teaching,  T           ,     .       ,                   e        .  . 

j   t  xt.-  i    t  u         *      t-j.  In  conclusion,  here  are  a  few  state- 

and  I  think  I  have  taught  as  many  m(mts  frQm    £&       sQurces  ^     have 

young  people  to  play  the  violin  as  any  both  nationall     and  lo„ 

one  teacher     It  was  a  joy  to  me  to  ^     V                     ^  ^         Qb_ 

work  with  the  youth  and  when  many  ^               "Professor  Clive  is  a  man 

could  not  pay  and  yet  had  talent,  1  .       .      -\ t             j  •    i_-            „.. 

,       %  J             i      i.    •  •            a  who  stayed  home  and  in  his  own  coun- 

remembered    my    early    training    and  ..  J          .           ,      .         »      ...  ■    . 

,,•,.,           11TU4.               a  try,  his  own  town,  he  is  not  without 

helped  them  all  I   could  to  succeed.  ,J'        z      ...  ,    A 

T,       iM  j  t.         l  i     i.  i.          t.     t-     u  honor — tor  thirty-nve  years  as  a  musi- 

If  a  child  has  a  talent  he  or  she  should  .           „               j  t-  j  -  »  *ru    n 

cultivate  it.     Everyone  can  learn  to  cia^  composer  and  leader.     The  Des- 

play  if  they  will  stick  to  it,  and  the  £?'  ,N*™  ?aid   of  hl,s   work;,    ™t 

?■»..       rf         -^1                       .    -sit.  Clive  s  tone  is  pure  and  sympathetic. 

fault  is  often  with  parents,  not  with  The  Tribune:   ^Mr  Clive  was  the  re- 

children,    when    the    child   gives    up.  cipient  0f  tWo  enchores  richly  deserved 

Sometimes  the  dullest  pupil  turns  _out  and  threw  his  whole  soul  int0  his  WOrk>>, 

in  the  end  the  most  talented.  All  of  which  is  true  and  proves  that 


<n 


'I  had  many  chances  to  leave  my     after  all,  true  service  is  its  own  reward, 
native  Utah.    I  was  offered  a  position     for  his  playing  will  never  be  forgotten. 
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The  Juvenile  Instructor 

With  the  December  issue,  the  Juve- 
nile Instructor  closed  its  sixty-third 
year.  It  has  lived  in  the  fastest,  the 
most  eventful  period  of  the  world's 
history.  Its  existence  has  been  con- 
temporaneous with  the  most  advanced 
phases  of  human  progress.  It  has  wit- 
nessed the  evolution  in  heating  and 
lighting — from  the  tallow  dip  and 
candle,  to  oil,  gas  and  electricity ;  in 


transportation  facilities — from  the  ox 
and  horse  cart,  to  steam  and  electrical 
railways,  automobiles,  and  now  the 
airplane;  in  the  means  of  communica- 
tion— from  hand-writing  and  type 
writing  to  the  telephone,  the  telegraph, 
wireless,  and  the  marvelous  radio,  to 
which  will  soon  be  added  the  miracle 
of  television.  In  amusements  and  rec- 
reation what  rapid  changes  have  taken 
place,  from  the  spoken  drama  to  the 
movies  and  now  the  talkies!  The 
X-ray,  the  anti-toxins  and  health  pro- 
grams have  lengthened  the  average 
life  of  man  by  ten  or  more  years.  The 
north  and  south  poles,  hidden  in 
mystery  since  the  beginning  of  time, 
have  been  discovered.  Jerusalem  has 
been  taken  from  the  Turks,  after  over 
nine  hundred  years  of  Mohammedan 
occupancy.  Palestine  is  being  re- 
habiliated.  All  these  and  thousands  of 
other  changes,  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions have  made  during  the  life  of  the 
Juvenile  Instructor. 

Nothing  like  this  period  of  progress 
has  ever  been  recorded  in  the  world's 
previous  history.  Some  people  won- 
der what  it  all  means ;  but  they  who 
have  eyes  to  see,  ears  to  hear  and 
hearts  to  understand  find  in  it  all  the 
rapid  unfolding  of  God's  purposes  in 
these  latter  days.  By  these  wonderful 
means  the  Gospel  can  be  more  easily 
preached  "unto  every  nation,  and  kin- 
dred and  tongue  and  people."  What 
seemed  to  be  an  endless  task  only  a 
few  years  ago,  is  now  regarded  as  of 
possible  accomplishment. 

In  this  period  of  the  "shortening  of 
time"  the  Juvenile  Instructor  has  en- 
deavored to  keep  pace  with  every  for- 
ward movement,  always  having  in 
mind  its  great  objective:  "To  aid  in 
the  work  of  training  the  children  in 
the  principles  of  the  (Gospel  and  pre- 
paring them  for  the  sacred  duties  and 
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obligations  of  life."  That  it  has  meas- 
urably lived  up  to  this  ideal  the  sixty- 
three  completed  volumes  of  our  mag- 
azine will  attest.  It  now  enters  its 
sixty- fourth  year  with  full  realization 
of  its  increased  responsibility  and  with 
an  earnest  desire  to  continue  to  be  of 
helpful  service  to  the  twenty-five  thou- 
sand loyal  Sunday  School  officers  and 
teachers,  who  are  laboring  so  diligently 
and  efficiently  for  the  salvation  of  the 
youth  of  Zion.  To  these  and  their  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand pupils  we  extend  a  hearty  wish 
for  "A  Happy  New  Year." 

A  Word  About  Prayer 

When  the  members  of  the  fa- 
mous convention  which  drew  up  our 
present  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  found  they  could  not  agree,  and 
at  one  time  it  seemed  as  though  they 
would  adjourn  without  proposing  any 
plan  of  government,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, then  a  tottering  old  man  of  eighty- 
one,  rose  and  said :  "How  has  it  hap- 
pened that  we  have  not  hitherto  once 
thought  of  humbly  applying  to  the 
Father  of  Light  to  illuminate  our  un- 


derstanding? In  the  beginning  of  the 
contest  with  Britain,  when  we  were 
sensible  of  danger,  we  had  daily  pray- 
ers in  this  room  for  the  divine  pro- 
tection. Our  prayers  were  heard  and 
they  were  graciously  answered.  Have 
we  now  forgotten  that  powerful 
Friend,  or  do  we  imagine  that  we  no 
longer  need  His  assistance?  I  have 
lived  a  long  time,  and  the  longer  I 
live,  the  more  convincing  prtoofs  I 
see  of  this  truth,  that  God  governs  in 
the  affairs  of  men."  Needless  to  say 
that  after  this  speech  the  convention 
opened  every  morning  with  prayer. 

Speaking  Your  Mind 

We  know  of  a  number  of  folks  who 
take  considerable  pride  in  speaking 
their  mind.  They  seem  to  think  there 
is  some  peculiar  virtue  in  it.  We  notice 
that  speaking  your  mind  usually  means 
saying  something  disagreeable  about 
somebody.  The  theory  is  that  it 
demonstrates  strength  of  character  or 
fearlessness  or  honesty  or  something. 
Our  own  notion  is  that  it  is  just  one 
of  the  less  amiable  ways  of  showing 
off. — American  Boy. 


A  Promise  and  its  Fulfilment 


The  death  of  Patriarch  Harrison 
Sperry,  which  took  place  July  28 
last,  brought  to  my  remembrance 
a  blessing  which  I  received  under 
his  hands  about  fifteen  years  ago. 
He  promised  me  a  number  of 
things,  all  of  which  I  firmly  believed 
would  come  to  me  in  due  time,  with 
one  exception.  The  exception  I  refer 
to  was  this.  "The  time  will  come," 
he  said,  "when  you  shall  ride  through 
the  streets  of  Salt  Lake  City  in  your 
own  carriage." 

To  tell  the  truth  I  did  not  have  a 
particle  of  faith  in  this  promise.  Ten 
years  passed  without  bringing  to  me 
the  least  sign  that  it  would  be  fulfilled, 
and  I   had  almost  reached  the  con- 


clusion that  the  Patriarch  had  spoken 
presumptuously.     Not  so. 

About  five  years  ago  one  of  my  sons- 
in-law  opened  an  auto  repair  shop  in 
the  Southeastern  part  of  Salt  Lake 
City.  One  morning  he  came  to  me 
and  said,  "Dad,  a  few  days  ago  I 
bought  a  second  hand  car.  I  have 
gone  over  it  thoroughly  and  put  it  in 
fine  shape.  I  am  going  to  make  you 
a  present  of  it,"  which  he  did.  And 
that  evening  I  rode  through  the  prin- 
cipal streets  of  Salt  Lake  in  my  own 
"carriage,"  in  fulfilment  of  the  prom- 
ise made  me  by  Patriarch  Harrison 
, Sperry  ten  years  before,. — W.  A. 
Morton. 


"Whether  a  man  be  richly  endowed  or  moderately  endowed,  his 
success  will  depend  upon  the  use  of  what  God  has  given  him.'* 


IGNSOF  T|«  TIME 

BY  J.M.  SJODAyiL 


The  Sabbath  Question 

If  I  were  asked  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  the  greatest  problem  that  con- 
fronts our  time,  I  would  say,  unhesi- 
tatingly, the  Sabbath  question.  The 
correct  answer  to  that  question  would 
solve  all  the  other  great  problems — the 
sacredness  of  the  home,  church  atten- 
dance, prohibition,  the  labor  question, 
the  peace  question,  and  the  others.  For 
just  as  the  entire  law  of  God  is  con- 
tained in  the  great  commandment  con- 
cerning love  of  God  and  fellowmen, 
so  proper  Sabbath  observance  is  the 
very  hub  around  which  our  relations 
to  God  and  each  other  revolve.  If 
the  hub  is  broken,  the  wheel  cannot 
function. 

I  was  led  to  this  reflection  the  other 
day,  when  I  read  the  arraignment  of 
our  national  capital  for  Sabbath  dese- 
cration, in  an  address  at  Pittsburgh,  by 
the  president  of  the  National  Reform 
Association.  What  he  said  is,  unfor- 
tunately, true,  but  it  is  true  of  all  larger 
cities,  and  smaller  ones  on  a  more 
limited  scale  and  not  only  of  Washing- 
ton. We  have  reached  a  point  now 
when  Sunday  everywhere  is  the  big 
day  for  commercialized  amusement  in- 
terests, and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
when  other  kinds  of  business  will 
similarly  be  permitted  to  encroach  on 
the  sacredness  of  the  seventh  day.  Let 
us  face  the  facts. 

We  have  everywhere  in  this  country, 
business  men,  mostly — be  it  said  in 
justice  to  those  who  keep  the  Sabbath 
— from  far  away  parts  of  the  world 
where  religious  ideals  are  very  low, 
who  keep  their  places  of  business  open 
Sunday,  Saturday,  Monday  and  every 
other  day  in  the  week,  and  almost  all 
night,  too.  These  have,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  no  time  for  anything  else.    They 


read  very  little.  They  care  little  for 
church  attendance,  for  lectures,  for 
concerts.  They  take  no  part  in  the 
work  for  the  spiritual  uplift  of  the 
community.  They  worship  mammon 
in  an  atmosphere  of  tobacco  smoke  and 
alcohol  fumes.  And  this  leaven  is  at 
work  day  and  night,  gradually  con- 
taminating the  entire  lump  of  our  busi- 
ness life. 

We  must  not  underestimate  this 
sinister  influence.  The  Sabbath  was 
instituted  and  sanctified  by  the  Creator, 
even  before  the  fall,  as  necessary  for 
the  spiritual  development  of  man.  Al- 
ready in  Paradise,  God  made  the  Sab- 
bath the  dividing  line  between  man 
created  in  His  image,  and  the- lower 
creation.  The  Sabbath  law  was,  there- 
fore, later  incorporated  in  the  Ten 
Commandments.  It  was  sanctioned  by 
our  Lord,  who  declared  that  the  Sab- 
bath was  made  for  man,  and  it  has  been 
re-enacted  as  the  law  of  the  Church, 
by  our  Lord  Himself  in  our  day,  be- 
cause Sabbath  observance  is  necessary 
for  the  conservation  of  man's  physical, 
mental  and  spiritual  development. 

An  individual  who  has  no  Sabbath 
soon  sinks  to  the  level  of  an  animal. 
I  have  read  somewhere  of  a  boy  who 
asked  his  father  to  take  him  to  the 
"zoo"  to  see  the  animals.  The  father 
was  one  of  the  unfortunates  who  have 
no  Sabbath.  He  worked  every  day  in 
the  week  on  a  delivery  wagon.  So  he 
answered :  "Son,  you  need  not  go  to 
the  "zoo"  to  see  animals.  Look  at  me. 
And  then  at  the  horses  I  drive  in  front 
of  my  milk  wagon.  There  is  very 
little  difference  between  us." 

That  is  what  all-week  labor  does  for 
individuals.  It  has  a  similar  effect  up- 
on nations.  "Remember  the  Sabbath- 
day  to  keep  it  holy,"  is  a  fundamental 
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law  of  nature.  Neither  individuals  nor  firm  a  proposition  rejected  by  the  par- 
nations  can  break  it  without  disastrous  liament,  and  act  accordingly,  they  are 
effects.  law  breakers. 

Archbishop  Enthroned  lt  looks.as  if  the  ^)™n  f™t 

were  neanng  a  great  crisis.     If  the 

On  the  4th  of  December,  1928,  Dr.  rift  comes,  one  side  will  undoubtedly 

Cosmo   Gorden   Lang   was,   as   stated  demand  complete  separation   between 

by   press   dispatches,    "enthroned"   as  church  and  state.    The  other  side  will, 

archbishop    of    Canterbury    and    pri-  in    all    probability,    join    the    Roman 

mate   of  the   Anglican  church.     The  Catholic  church  and  endeavor  to  make 

enthronement  took  place  among  scenes  that   organization   the   church   of   the 

of    great    splendor,    in   the    high-  state.     The  chasm  between  the  papal 

vaulted  choir  of  the  Cathedral,  once  and  the  Anglican  "high"  church  is  not 

the    scene    of    the    assassination    of  very  wide.     Protestant  Great  Britain 

Thomas  a    Becket  in  1170,  one  of  the  has,  since  the  war,  a  minister  accredited 

first  archbishops  of  Canterbury.  to  the  Vatican.     That  is  virtually  an 

It  sounds  strange  when  you  hear  of  acknowledgment   of  the   Pope's   tem- 

a  professed  servant  of  Jesus,  whose  poral    power.      When    the    Anglican 

kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  whose  clergymen   acknowledge  his  ecclesias- 

crown   was  a  wreath   of   thorns  and  tical  authority,  the  return  to  Rome  is 

whose    throne    was    the    cross,    "en-  complete. 

throned"  as  a  worldly  monarch.    The 

story  sounds  more  like  a  chapter  of  Who  Say  Ye  That  I  Am? 

Roman  Catholicism  than  Christianity.  This  is  an  appropriate  question  at 

rpTT     -n             „         n  this  time.    We  have  recently  celebrated 

The  Prayer  Book  Controversy  the  coming  of  Chdst  fa  ^^  Who 

The  new  primate  receives  as  an  in-  was  He?  Who  is  He? 
heritance  from  his  predecessor  a  con-  The  correct  answer  to  these  all-im- 
troversy  concerning  the  prayer  book,  portant  questions  is  thus  stated  by 
which  is  likely  to  bring  about  a  crisis  Paul:  Christ  was  once  offered  to  bear 
in  the  church.  The  old  prayer  book  the  sins  of  many."  That  was  the  first 
dates  from  1549,  and,  in  the  opinion  mission  of  our  Lord  on  earth.  He  came 
of  some  of  the  prelates,  it  is  antiquated  to  atone  for  our  sins  through  his  death. 
and  needs  revision.  Some  changes  But  that  is  only  one  part  of  His  mis- 
were,  therefore,  proposed,  but  they  sion.  The  second  is :  "Unto  them  that 
were  rejected  by  the  House  of  Com-  look  for  him  shall  he  appear  a  second 
mons.  Dr.  Randall  Davidson,  the  pre-  time  without  sin  unto  salvation."  (Heb. 
decessor  of  Dr.  Lang  on  the  archepis-  9:28.) 

copal   throne,   took  this   rejection   so  Many  in  our  day  profess  to  believe 

much  to  heart  that  he  shed  tears  as  he  in  Jesus,  but  only  as  a  moral  teacher, 

left  the  House.     His  next  step  was  to  who  points  the  way  to  salvation.     But 

resign.  He  is  more  than  that.    He  is  "the  seed 

The  question  now  is,  what  will  hap-  of  the  woman"  (Gen.  3:15)  ;  He  is  the 
pen  next?  Some  of  the  bishops  claim  "Wonderful  Counselor,  the  Mighty 
that  they  have  authority  to  make  cer-  God,  the  Everlasting  Father,  the 
tain  changes  in  their  prayers,  without  Prince  of  Peace."  (Isaiah  9:6.)  He 
the  sanction  of  the  parliament,  and  if  was,  in  an  infinitely  higher  sense  than 
this  view  is  upheld  by  the  synods,  it  is  any  other  mortal,  the  Son  of  God, 
quite  possible  that  the  revised  prayer  since  He  was  His  Only  Begotten  in 
book  will  become  the  prayer  book  of  the  flesh  (John  3:16)  and  He  is  the 
the  church,  in  spite  of  the  fate  it  met  judge  of  all,  both  quick  and  dead, 
in  parliament.  It  is  pointed  out,  how-  Furthermore,  He  is  to  appear  a  see- 
ever,  by  others,  that  if  the  bishops  con-  ond  time — not  as  an  atoning  sacrifice, 
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but  "unto  salvation."    At  this  second  this  coming  those  who  are  with  the 

appearance,   His  mission  of  salvation  Lord  are  now  waiting.     The  heavens 

will  be  completed.  and  even  hell  are  waiting  for  it.    The 

If  we  accept  Christ  by  faith  and  do  earth  is  waiting  for  it.    And  so  is  His 

His  will,  we  are,  in  a  certain  sense  of  redeemed  and  sanctified  Church.    The 

the  word,  already  saved.    But  the  sal-  Spirit  and  the  bride  say,  Come.    And 

vation  is  not  yet  perfected.    If  we  con-  let  him  that  heareth  say,  Come.  Christ 

tinue  to  believe  and  do  His  will,  we  Himself  says,  "Surely  I  come  quickly." 

shall  have  part  in  the  salvation  yet  to  And  in  humility  we  respond,  "Amen, 

come,  when  the  entire  earth  shall  be  Even  so,  come,  Lord  Jesus." 
redeemed,  at  His  second  coming.     Foi 

Tithe-Paying  Educational 

Tithing  is  a  principle  that  develops  faith  in  God.  It  develops  spirituality.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem  to  some,  it  is  one  of  the  most  potent  means  hy  which  we  evidence 
our  real  faith  in  the  Lord  and  in  His  work;  for  we  give  evidence  of  our  faith  by  our 
works.  We  realize  the  fact  that  we  are  His  children,  that  we  are  here  but  for  a  time, 
and  that  we  can  take  none  of  the  goods  that  we  possess  away  from  this  earth.  It  is 
important  that  we  should  employ  the  means  we  may  possess  in  a  most  effective  manner 
„  fcr  the  welfare  of  our  fellowmen  as  well  as  for  our  own  good. 

Observance  of  the  law  of  tithing  develops  in  us  a  spirit  of  economy  and  thrift, 
and  of  care  in  the  handling  of  our  own  affairs.  It  helps  us  to  overcome  selfishness,  and 
to  be  considerate  of  our  fellowmen.  It  promotes  the  spirit  of  cooperation.  It  develops 
greater  faith  in  the  Lord  and  His  work.  And  it  will  make  this  a  land  of  Zion  to 
us. — Presiding  Bishop,  Sylvester  Q.  Cannon. 


When  a  Friend  is  a  Friend 

By  Emily  Borgeson  Brown 

He  gives  you  a  smile  when  the  blues  weigh  you  down, 
He  drops  a  kind  word  when  the  world  seems  to  frown ; 
No  matter  how  humble  your  cottage  may  be, 
He's  never  been  known  from  you  therefor  to  flee — 
When  a  friend  is  a  friend. 

His  love  it  just  grows  when  your  purse  has  gone  flat, 
When  kith  and  kin  slam  at  you  this  thing  and  that ; 
He  picks  you  right  up  from  the  dusty  old  street, 
Gives  you  a  start,  and  sets  you  back  on  your  feet- 
When  a  friend  is  a  friend. 

He  cares  not  a  bit  if  your  coat's  the  old  style, 
Nor  if  to  your  work  you  must  walk  a  long  mile ; 
He  just  looks  right  into  the  eyes  of  your  soul, 
And  therein  he  beholds  a  gem  on  the  whole — 
When  a  friend  is  a  friend. 

He  never  deserts  you  when  trouble  you  bear, 
When  other  folks  go,  you  will  find  him  right  there ; 
He's  never  afraid  of  what  people  will  say 
As  he  lifts  up  the  down-trodden  day  by  day — 
When  a  friend  is  a  friend. 
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General  Superintendency,  David  O.  McKay,  Stephen  L.  Richards  and  Geo.  D.  Pyper 

Superintendents*  Department 
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Note:    Instructions  concerning  the  practice  of  Prelude  and  Postlude  may  be  found 
in  the  Choristers  and  Organists'  department. 

SACRAMENT  GEM  FOR  MARCH,  1929 

Bless  us,  O  Lord,  for  Jesus'  sake, 

O  may  we  worthily  partake 
These  emblems  of  the  flesh  and  blood 

Of  our  Redeemer,  Savior,  God. 

Postlude 
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CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR  MARCH,  1929 

(Isaiah,  Chapter  52,  Verse  7) 

"How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth 
good  tidings,  that  publisheth  peace;  that  bringeth  good  tidings  of  good, 
that  publisheth  salvation ;  that  saith  unto  Zion,  Thy  God  reigneth !" 
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THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 
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SUNDAY   SCHOOL  STAKE 
CONVENTIONS,    1929 

January  13,  1929— East  Jordan,  Palmyra, 
Pioneer,  Grant,  South  Davis. 

January  20,  1929— Oquirrh,  West  Jordan, 
Lehi,  Cottonwood,  North  Davis,  Franklin. 

January  27,  1929— Oneida,  Alpine,  Ben- 
son, Box  Elder,  Juab. 

February  3,  1929—  Kolob,  Tooele,  Weber, 
Timpanogos,  North  Weber. 

February  10,  1929— Cache,  Summit,  Lib- 
erty, Granite,  Utah. 

February  17,  1929 — Ensign,  Hyrum,  Mor- 
gan, Nebo. 

February  24,  1929— Mt.  Ogden,  Logan, 
Salt  Lake. 

PROGRAM  FOR  ONE  DAY  SUNDAY 
SCHOOL  CONVENTIONS,  1929 

Stake  Board  Meeting,  9  a.  m.  to  9 :50  a.  m. 

To  be  attended  by  the  Stake  Presidency, 
Members  of  the  High  Council  assigned  to 
Sunday  School  work,  Bishops  and  Coun- 
selors, and  Sunday  School  Stake  Board 
Members. 
Song. 
Prayer. 

I.  The  Selection  of  Ward  Superin- 
tendents   General  Board  Member 

II.  Priesthood    Classes    Sunday    Morn- 
ing . . . . General  Board  Member 

III.  Discussion 

Led  by  General  Board  Member 

IV.  Brief  Preview  of  Topics  to  be  Dis- 
cussed at  Other  Meetings 

General   Board    Member 

Meeting  of   Stake   and  Ward   Executive 
Officers,  10  a.  m.  to  12  Noon 

To  be  attended  by  Officers  named  above 
and  also  Ward  Superintendencies  and  Sec- 
retaries.* 

Song. 
Prayer. 

I.  The  Practical  Operation  of  the  Pres- 
ent Plan  of  Class  Organization  in 
My    School,    with    Suggestions    for 

Overcoming   Difficulties 

Ward    Superintendent 

Discussion    

....Led  by  General  Board   Member 
II.  The   Selection,    Placement,   Transfer 

and  Release  of  Teachers 

Ward    Superintendent 

Discussion    

Led  by  General  Board   Member 


III.  What  Should  be  Done  to  Create  and 
Maintain  Order  and  Reverence  in  the 
Sunday  School: 

(1)  Upon  entering  the  school. 

(2)  During  Opening  and  Closing  Ex- 
crciscs 

(3)  In  Class  Work. 
Ward    Superintendent 

Discussion    

Led  by  General  Board  Member 

Song. 
Benediction. 

i 

Special  Union  Meeting,  2  p.  m.  to  4  p.  m. 

To  be  attended  by  all  officers  named 
above  and  also  Ward  Sunday  School 
Teachers. 

General  Assembly:     (10  Minutes.) 

Song. 

Prayer. 

Instructions  for  Department  Work. 

Department  (Group)  Sessions*:  (2:10  p. 
m.  to  3  p.  m.) 

1.  Kindergarten,  Primary  and  Church 
History  Teachers. 

2.  "A,"/'B,"  "C"  Class  Teachers. 

3.  Missionary  and  Gospel  Doctrine  Teach- 
ers. 

4.  Choristers  and  Organists. 
Program   for  Teaching  Groups: 

1.  How  the  Leaflets  Can  Be  Most  Help- 
ful.— A  Sunday  School  Teacher. 

2.  How  the  Juvenile  Instructor  Can  Be 
Most  Helpful. — A  Sunday  School  Teacher. 

Reassembly  3:10  p.  m.  to  4  p.  m. 

I.  How  the  Stake  Board  Can  Be  Most 
Helpful  to  the  Sunday  School  Teach- 
er When  Visiting,  and  in  Union- 
Meetings  ...A  Sunday  School  Teacher 
II.  How  the  Ward  Superintendent  Can 
Be  Most  Helpful  to  the  Sunday 
School    Teacher   in    Monthly   Report 

and    Business    Meeting    

A  Sunday  School  Teacher 

III.  Concluding  Address.  (Theme  to  de- 
pend upon  circumstances.  If  no 
special  Theme  suggests  itself,  then 
"What  the  Teacher  Should  Do  For 
Himself.")   General  Board  Member 

Song. 

Benediction. 

TWO  AND  A  HALF  MINUTE 
ADDRESSES 

Suggestions 

Local  superintendencies  should  make  as- 
signments through  their  various  department 
leaders  to  boys  of  Lesser  Priesthood  ages 


*Arrangements  to  be  made  for  schools  *Stake  Presidency,  Members  of  the  High 
to  be  conducted  by  someone  else  in  the  Council,  Bishoprics  and  Superintendencies 
absence  of  the  Superintendency.  may  attend  department  of  their  own  choice. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS'  DEPARTMENT 
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and  to  girls  of  the  same  ages,  at  least  two 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  date  of  the  giving 
of  the  addresses. 

Pupils  selected  to  give  addresses  should 
be  asked  to  practice  giving  them  before 
their  respective  classes  on  the  Sunday  pre- 
ceding their  appearance  before  the  whole 
school. 

Encourage  pupils  to  make  their  addresses 
rich  in  concrete  illustrations. 

Urge  them  to  seek  the  help  of  parents 
and  other  members  of  the  family  in  the 
preparation  of  their  addresses. 

Occasionally  boys  and  girls  should  be 
brought  before  Sunday  School  workers  in 
Union  Meeting  to  illustrate  how  these  ad- 
dresses may  be  effectively  given. 

Subjects  for  March 

3rd.  Why  I  believe  that  I  should  cul- 
tivate a  better  understanding  of  the  Gospel. 

10th.  Why  I  believe  that  faith  in  God 
is  the  real  basis  of  life. 

17th.  Subject  to  be  selected  by  local 
superintendency. 

24th.  Why  I  believe  in  being  reverent 
in  sacred  places. 

31st.  Subject  to  be  selected  by  local 
superintendency. 

Why  I  Believe  in  Cooperating  With  Local 

and  Stake  Authorities  to  Make  a  Success 

of  Sunday  School  Work. 

First,  we  will  take  into  consideration 
the  value  of  cooperation.  Many  things 
can  be  accomplished  that  could  not  be 
done  otherwise,  for  one  person  cannot  do 
all  the  work;  there  must  be  helpers.  This 
is  the  reason  for  all  our  Church  organiza- 
tions. I  fear  there  would  be  a  very  poor 
Church  if  it  were  not  for  the  different 
organizations  and  their  help.  Conditions 
can  oftimes  be  improved  upon  by  the 
group  organizations.  In  this  way  it  is 
not  going  to  work  a  hardship  on  any 
certain  person  and  will  give  all  a  chance 
to  help. 

We  have  many  very  efficient  people  to 
take  charge  of  the  different  departments 
of  the  Church.  For  instance,  the  ward 
superintendency  has  charge  of  the  ward 
Sunday  School,  the  stake  board  has  charge 
of  the  ward  officers  and  the  general  board 
has  charge  of  the  stake  officers,  all  under 
the  direction  of  the  Priesthood.  Thus  we 
have  a  complete  organization. 

One  of  the  great  educators,  on  visiting 
Utah  and  being  told  of  the  organization 
of  the  Church,  said  the  only  other  body 
that  was  as  fully  organized  as  the  Latter- 
day  Saint  Church  was  the  German  Army 
as  it  stood  before  the  World  War. 


I  think  we  should  appreciate  the  value 
of  our  Church  as  a  whole  and  make  use 
of  its  wonderful  opportunities.  There  is 
no  need  of  having  this  if  we  do  not  make 
use  of  it. 

The  ward  officers  and  teachers  make  a 
special  effort  to  prepare  the  work  of  their 
departments,  and  thus  are  well  informed 
as  to  the  problems  that  arise  in  our  minds. 
Also  the  stake  authorities  have  many  help- 
ful suggestion  for  the  wards.  There  are 
union  meetings  held  where  the  ward  of- 
ficers way  receive  instructions  in  their 
departments  and  possibly  receive  a  better 
method  for  putting  over  their  work. 

In  order  that  the  stake  authorities  may 
be~  competent  in  their  work,  the  general 
board  calls  special  meetings  to  give  the 
stake  boards  better  ideas  and  understand- 
ing. 

In  order  that  the  ward  authorities  could 
make  a  success  of  their  work  there  should 
be  cooperation  among  them.  They  cannot 
put  over  the  work  in  a  disorganized  con- 
dition.^  Also,  if  they  will  seek  the  co- 
operation of  their  bishopric  it  will  be  a 
great  help  to  them.- 

Through  the  aid  of  the  people  it  has 
been  possible  to  publish  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor. It  is  a  very  interesting  as  well 
as  an  educational  magazine.  Without  it 
where  would  we  as  a  Sunday  School  be? 
In  it  are  published  the  lesson  helps  for 
the  different  departments,  also  the  Sacra- 
ment Gem,  Concert  Recitation,  and  many 
other  things.  It  is  our  duty  as  well  as 
our  privilege  to  take  this  magazine. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  without  co- 
operation our  Sunday  School  would  be  a 
failure.  The  boys  and  girls  are  really  the 
ones  who  make  the  organization  a  suc- 
cess. They  are  the  ones  it  is  maintained 
for. 

I  think  that  by  the  following  ways  we 
could  make  our  Sunday  School  a  success: 

1.  Have  reverence  for  the  house  of  the 
Lord. 

2.  Come  to  Sunday  School  with  a  desire 
to  learn. 

3.  Maintain  good  order  at  all  times,  but 
especially  during  prayer  and  the  passing 
of  the  Sacrament. 

4.  Watch   the   chorister   while   singing. 

5.  Promote   orderly  marching. 

6.  Have  self-respect  enough  during 
class  to  be  orderly  during  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  lesson. 

If  all  the_  boys  and  girls  will  cooperate 
in  these  things  I  am  sure  we  will  have 
a  Sunday  School  of  which  we  will  be 
proud. 

Age  15  Zesta  A.  Taylor, 

Farr  West,  North  Weber  Stake. 
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General  Secretary,  A.  Hamer  Reiser 


Records  of  the  Old  Year  and  the  New 

If  your  records  for  last  year  were  prop- 
erly kept  you  found  it  easy  to  prepare  the 
annual  report  on  time  and  in  good  form. 
A  copy  of  this  report  should  appear  on 
the  form  in  the  minute  book.  Having 
completed  the  records  for  1928,  secre- 
taries can  with  profit  make  up  a  special 
report  to  their  superintendents  showing 
a  comparison  with  the  year  1927. 

Such  a  report  should  reveal  many  in- 
teresting and  significant  things  and  may 
be  the  means  of  directing  the  attention  of 
the  superintendency  toward  problems  and 
features  of  the  school  requiring  consid- 
eration. 

The  following  questions  are  typical  of 
those  arising  in  the  mind  of  _  Sunday 
School  workers,  and  such  questions  can 
be  answered  only  by  consulting  the  rec- 
ords kept  and  reports  made  by  the  sec- 

What  was  the  1927  percentage  of  at- 
tendance at  Sunday  School  of  Elders? 
Seventies?  High  Priests?  Aaronic  Priest- 
hood? (The  class  rolls  should  have  been 
made  up  with  sections  for  each  quorum 
or  group  of  the  Melchizedek  Priesthood.) 

Has  punctuality  improved  during  1928? 
How  much? 

What  percentage  of  the  Ward  Popu- 
lation is  enrolled  in  the  Sunday  School? 
What  is  the  1928  percentage  of  atten- 
dance figured  on  the  basis  of  the  popula- 
tion? 

In  one  form  or  another  these  questions 
will  be  asked  throughout  the  coming  year. 
The  secretary  who  wants  to  live  in  the 
memories  of  his  associates  as  one  worthy 
of  respect,  capable,  trustworthy,  efficient, 
will  be  prepared  to  give  this  information 
promptly  and  accurately. 

Records  of  the  New  Year 

A  secretary  can  have  no  more  com- 
mendable an  ambition  than  to  have  his 
records  in  such  form  that  they  will  in- 
crease his  usefulness  to  his  associates 
and  their  respect  for  and  esteem  of  him. 
To  have  the  opportunity  to  make  such  a 
reputation   is   one   of   the   most  valuable 


and  important  advantages  offered  by  the 
office  of  secretary.  Opportunity  begets 
opportunity.  A  good  reputation  support- 
ed by  honest  performance  is  the  best 
"pull"  anyone  can  have. 

Now  is  the  time  to  delve  into  your  work 
with  all  the  energy  you  possess,  resolved 
to  turn  the  golden  opportunity  into  a 
life-time  treasure. 

This  can  be  done  by  no  magic  other 
than  the  magic  of  honest  work  and  the 
application  of  intelligence. 

New  rolls  should  be  made.  The  roll 
of  the  New  Testament  Class  in  1928  car- 
ried the  names  of  18,  19  and  20-year-old 
pupils.  This  year  this  roll  will  have  up- 
on it  the  names  of  12,  13  and  14-year-old 
pupils.  The  ages  of  pupils  on  the  Old 
Testament  rolls  last  year  were  15,  16  and 
17;  this  year,  18,  19,  20.  Book  of  Mor- 
mon last  year,  12,  13,  14;  this  year  IS, 
16,  17. 

The  Cradle  Roll  should  be  carefully 
checked,  revised  and  brought  up  to  date, 
as  should  also  the  Enlistment  roll. 

Secretaries  should  take  special  care  to 
see  that  the  names  of  all  officers  and 
teachers  are  neatly  and  properly  entered 
in  the  section  in  the  front  of  the  minute 
book  designed  for  that  purpose. 

When  a  minute  book  has  been  filled 
up,  it  should  be  filed  away  in  some  safe 
place  with  other  ward  records  where  it 
can  be  found  next  week,  next  month,  next 
year  or  fifty  years  from  now.  It  contains 
information  which  will  be  valuable  his- 
tory as  the  years  fly  by. 

The  revised  edition  of  the  Sunday 
School  Handbook  just  recently  off  the 
press  and  available  at  the  Deseret  Book 
Company,  Salt  Lake  City,  price  25c,  con- 
tains numerous  instructions  intended  for 
secretaries.     Read  therein  the  following: 

Keeping  the  Rolls,  page  62. 

Rolls  for  Every  Class,  page  63. 

Visualizing  Statistical  Reports,  page 
64. 

Excused  and  Enlistment  Rolls,  page  81. 

Ward  Population-Enrollment  and  At- 
tendance, page  82. 

Secretary's  Duties  and  Equipment, 
page  45  to  48. 


A  GEM 

There  is  no  calm  like  that  when  storm  is  done; 
There  is  no  pleasure  keen  as  pain's  release; 
There  is  no  joy  that  lies  so  deep  as  peace, 
No  peace  so  deep  as  that  by  struggle  won, 


Helen  Gray  Cone. 
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General  Board  Committee:    David  A.  Smith,  Chairman;  Charles  B.  Felt,  Vice  Chainnmn, 

and  Robert  L.  Judd. 

The    following    department    courses    of  ^  For    Children:      Primary    Department 

study    are    recommended    for    classes    of  Course.     See  page  4o. 

, .,/  -                           ,          ,      ,  ti        -n.  For   Young  People:      New   Testament, 

children,  young  people  and  adults.     ±*or  "A  "  see  oaee  39 

March  lessons  see  pages  of  this  issue  noted  For  Adults:     Old  Testament,  "C,"  see 

in  each  case :  page  41. 


From  Wales 


The  following  letter  from  Nathaniel  E. 
Parry,  President  of  the  Welsh  District 
Conference,  to  President  Heber  J.  Grant, 
editor  Juvenile  Instructor,  is  of  more  than 
passing   interest: 

"Knowing  of  the  many  Welsh  descent 
who  help  to  make  up  Salt  Lake  City  and 
the  state  of  Utah,  we  are  sure  a  word 
from  us  at  this  time  will  be  welcomed. 

_  "Wales  has  played  a  large  part  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints.  It  was  on  the  borders 
of  Wales  that  Wilford  Woodruff  found 
so  many  people  awaiting  the  glad  message 
of  the  Gospel. 

"It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  visit  the 
little  town  of  Wales  in  Sanpete  County, 
which  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  Welsh 
people  who  imigrated  from  this  country 
and  named  that  city  from  the  fond  re- 
membrances of  their   former  home. 

"The  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  going 
forth  in  a  remarkable  way;  the  hand  of 
God  is  extended  to  the  Welsh  people  and 
the  missionary  work  is  being  heralded 
throughout  the  country;  the  old-time  per- 
secution once  met  by  the  elders  is  a  thing 
of  the  past.  The  people,  many  of  whom 
are  the  influential  men  of  Wales,  are 
among  our  best  friends.  They  are  reading 
the  Book  of  Mormon  and  making  very 
favorable  comments  on  it.  The  city  and 
government  officials  do  not  hesitate  in 
granting  Mormon  missionaries  the  priv- 
ilege of  holding  street  meetings  and  dis- 


tributing literature   at  will,   with   the   as- 
surance of  their  protection. 

"Recently    a    number    of    persons    were 


Baptismal  Scene  in  Wales 

baptized  and  confirmed  members  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints.  It  is  customary  in  Wales  to  hold 
our  baptisms  out  of  doors  with  only  the 
canopy  of  Heaven  overhead.  The  crystal 
streams  which  lazily  wind  their  way 
through  the  little  woodlands  and  rolling 
green  hills,  seem  to  extend  a  becoming 
murmur  to  the  proselyte,  inviting  them  to 
comply  and  sanction  God's  will.  It  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  winter  months  to  clear 
away  the  ice  in  order  to  perform  the 
ordinance,  and  as  yet  no  one  has  re- 
ceived any  ill  effects  from  an  ordinance 
of  this  kind,  but  they  feel  the  blessings 
of  the  Lord  upon  them  for  being  faithful 
and  entering  his  fold." 


My  Daily  Creed 


Let  me  be  a  little  kinder; 

Let  me  be  a  little  blinder 

To  the  faults  of  those  about  me; 

Let  me  praise  a  little  more; 
Let  me  be,  when  I  am  weary, 
Just  a  little  bit  more  cheery: 
Let  me  serve  a  little  better 

Those  that  I  am  striving  for. 


Let  me  be  a  little  braver 
When  temptations  bid  me  waver; 
Let  me  strive  a  little  harder 
To  be  all  that  I  should  be. 
Let  me  be  a  little  meeker 
With  my  brother  that  is  weaker; 
Let  me  think  more  of  my  neighbor 
And  a  little  less  of  me. 

—Selected. 
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Songs  of  Edification  (Continued) 
The  Didactic  Hymn 

The  didactic  hymn  is  quite  a  step  up- 
ward from  the  mnemonic,  which  was  the 
subject  of  last  month's  lesson.  We  shall 
consider  this  month  those  hymns  which 
aim  to  convey  doctrine  didactically. 
According  to  the  dictionary  the  word 
didactic  means;  fitted  or  intended  to  teach; 
conveying  instruction;  perceptive;  in- 
structive; teaching  some  moral  lesson. 
Therefore,  all  songs  that  come  in  this 
category  are  easily  distinguishable.  A  few 
to  be  found  in  our  book  are  the  following: 
No.  43,  "The  Gushing  Rill;"  No.  46, 
"Love  at  Home;"  No.  60,  "Ere  the  Sun 
Goes  Down;"  No.  65,  "Did  You  Think  to 
Pray?";  No.  79,  "Never  Be  Late;"  No. 
127,  "Pansies."  There  are  no  doubt  many 
others,  but  these  will  serve  to  illustrate 
this  type  of  song. 

Usually  the  text  is  so  obvious  that  the 
lesson  is  at  once  apparent,  and  in  other 
examples  the  lesson  is  hid  under  meta- 
phor and  poetic  license  and  is  somewhat 
obscure.  With  children  the  lesson  ought 
to  be  clear  and  appreciable  because  they 
are  given  to  actual  expression,  and  are  not 
to  be  impressed  with  too  much  figure  in 
speech.  If  we  examine  "The  Gushing 
Rill"  it  will  be  seen  that  the  song  has 
for  its  purpose  to  teach  the  Word  of 
Wisdom.  The  meaning  of  the  text  is 
quite  lost  in  imagery  and  a  whole  lesson 
period  might  be  used  to  make  the  beauty 
clear  and  the  lesson  understandable.  Even 
the  word  "rill"  will  not  mean  anything  to 
a  city  child,  so  that  the  first  verse  is 
entirely  lost  unless  this  word  is  made 
plain.  With  the  exception  of  the  first 
verse,  which  is  simple  to  understand, 
every  line,  is  full  of  meaning,  some  of  it 
very  powerful  and  stated  negatively,  by 
the  way.  The  purpose  of  the  song  will 
not  be  achieved  unless  its  figurative  lan- 
guage is  interpreted. 

"Love  at  Home"  is  at  once  understood 
and  the  lesson  conveyed  in  the  very  title 
itself  is  borne  out  in  every  line.  It 
will  have  been  noted  that  little  children 
love  to  sing  this  song.  Why?  Let  the 
discussion  bring  out  the  answer. 

A  noted  authority  on  hymns  has  said 
that  the  didactic  hymn  does  not  warm  the 
heart  and  says  that  any  weakness  in  them 
compared  with  some  other  types  lies  in 
their  being  frankly  didactic.  He  says, 
"our  very  nerves  protest  when  we  are 
asked  to  sing,  and  then  rising  find  our- 


selves back  in  the  school  room  with  a 
lesson  to  be  recited."  It  will  be  noted 
also  that  this  type  of  hymn  is  often  ex- 
tremely popular.  The  reason  for  its  popu- 
larity is  various — in  the  first  place  it  no 
doubt  strikes  a  responsive  chord  in  our 
natures,  and  oftimes  it  is  of  a  style 
musically  which  compels  us  to  sing  ir- 
respective of  the  text.  If  the  two  elements 
can  be  combined  we  shall  find  a  song  that 
will  be  sung  frequently. 

It  will  be  enlightening  to  study  the 
examples  that  have  been  given  above,  and 
this  is  suggested  as  the  lesson  discussion 
of  this  lesson.  Let  the  department  ex- 
amine them  to  determine:  1  what  they 
teach,  2  how  they  teach  it,  and  3  can  they 
be  made  more  effective? 

PRACTICE  SONG  FOR  MARCH 

No.  72,  "The  Opening  Buds  of 
Springtime" 

What  has  been  said  before  about  strong 
melodic  lines  in  other  parts  than  the 
soprano  is  revived  here  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  department.  Very  few  so- 
dalled  readers  actually  read  with  any 
definiteness  in  vocal  music.  Many  per- 
sons have  a  knowledge  of  note  values  but 
are  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  ear  when 
it  comes  to  establishing  pitch.  Therefore 
it  is  well  to  have  the  principal  melody, 
usually  the  soprano,  well  rehearsed  before 
taking  up  part-singing. 

Part-singing  will  make  better  progress 
where  the  singers  can  feel  that  there  is  a 
strong  relation  between  their  part  and  the 
melody,  and  the  chorister's  first  task  is 
to  hunt  out  these  places  and  drill  the 
school  on  them.  If  you  can  find  a  few 
passages  that  can  be  learned  with  ease 
and  certainty  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  fill 
in  the  passages  that  are  more  common- 
place. 
_  In  the  first  line  the  alto  and  soprano 
sing  themselves,  the  tenor  and  bass  are 
quite  ordinary  and  can  be  sung  in  a  mo- 
ment of  rehearsing.  The  same  is  true  in 
the  second  line,  but  the  tenor  will  be  more 
interesting  if  the  singers  are  shown  the 
melodic  leading  against  the  soprano  in 
the  third  measure  of  that  line.  This  is 
also  true  in  the  first  two  measures  of  the 
third  line  of  the  music,  but  this  interest 
goes  to  the  alto  in  the  last  two  measures, 
and  leaves  the  tenor  and  bass  to  simplicity 
but  little  interest.  The  melodic  interest 
in  the  last  line  is  again  between  soprano 
and  tenor  in  the  first  two  measures,  and 
in  all,  soprano,  alto  and  tenor  in  the  last 
two. 
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An  interesting  experiment  to  demon- 
strate the  beauty  and  importance  of  such 
melodic  leading  in  a  part  is  to  have  it 
sung  first  without  the  important  part  and 
then  with  it,  asking  all  to  listen  to  the 
difference.  The  singers  themselves  will 
thereby  see  their  own  importance  and 
the  whole  group  will  hear  the  added 
beauty,  and  appreciate  more  what  singing 
in  parts  means. 

The  tempo  of  this  song  should  be 
such  as  will  allow  the  rhythm  to  be  felt 
in  two  pulses,  and  it  should  be  conducted 
by  beating  two  in  a  measure.  Six  beats 
will  destroy  the  fluency  and  the  flow  and 
make  it  very  clumsy  as  far  as  rhythm  is 
concerned. 

It  is  high  for  little  children  and  care 
should  be  exercised  that  they  do  not 
strain  their  voices.  They  should  be  ex- 
horted to  use  the  light,  natural  upper 
quality  of  the  voice.  The  effect  should 
be  one  of  airiness  and  lightness,  rather 
than  vigor  and  heaviness.  It  is  a  pretty 
song  that  is  not  sung  often  enough. 

ORGANISTS 

Lesson   3.     Fingering   Widely  Separated 
Notes  in  Chords. 

Note:  Study  this  and  subsequent  les- 
sons under  three  headings:  technic,  reg- 
istration and  interpretation. 

Technic: 

Progressions  in  sixths,  octaves  and 
other  extended  chord  combinations  re- 
quire frequent  shifting  of  fingers  while 
the  keys  are  depressed  and  sliding  of  the 
thumb  from  one  key  to  another  without 
breaking  the  legato  tone  connection. 
Small  hands  will  experience  more  diffi- 
culty in  such  progression  than  will  large 
ones.  The  keys  must  remain  firmly  de- 
pressed while  shifting  fingers  and  there 
must  be  a  free  and  decided  raising  and» 
lowering  of  the  wrist  during  the  passing 
of  the  thumb  from  one  key  to  another. 
Review  lessons  one  and  two  and  study 
the  suggested  supplementary  material  in 
the  Organists'  Manual  and  Archer's  Reed 
Organ  Method  before  beginning  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Prelude  and  Postlude. 

Two  difficulties  are  to  be  mastered  if 
the  Prelude  and  Postlude  in  this  lesson 
are  to  be  correctly  played.  The  fingering 
is  not  easy  and  must,  therefore,  be  care- 
fully practiced,  at  first  each  hand  alone 
and  then  both  hands  together.  If  possible 
shift  the  fingers  on  a  rhythmical  part  of 
the  measure,  on  the  beat  or  half  beat. 
On  repeated  notes,  as  in  measure  three, 
right  hand  of  the  Prelude,  the  fingering 
is  changed  on  the  second  chord  in  order 
to  obtain  a  distinct  separation  of  the 
chords  so  that  the  intended  repetition  of 
the  chord  may  be  well  marked.  The  other 
difficulty  is  sustaining  a  long  tone  in  one 


part  while  another  part  played  by  the 
same  hand,  as  in  the  first  measure  of  the 
Prelude,  left  hand,  progresses  in  notes  of 
shorter  time  value.  A  careful  observance 
of  the  exact  value  of  all  notes  will  correct 
this  difficulty.  Both  the  Prelude  and 
Postlude  must  be  played  legato. 

Registration: 

It  is  suggested  that  each  organist  work 
out  a  suitable  registration.  Try  8  ft. 
stops  alone;  then  try  8  and  4  ft.  stops  in 
combination.  Use  that  combination  which 
seems  to  fit  the  music  best.  Do  not  use 
the  same  combination  in  both  Prelude 
and  Postlude. 

The  Tremolo  or  Vox  humana  stop  is 
not  a  speaking  stop  in  the  reed  organ, 
but  in  the  pipe  organ  the  Vox  humana  is 
a  speaking  stop  intended  to  imitate 
the  human  voice.  When  it  is  drawn  out  on 
the  reed  organ  it  causes  a  fan  to  whirl 
which  agitates  the  air  as  it  enters  the 
reeds,  thus  causing  a  tremolo.  It  may 
be  used  when  a  sweet  or  tender  effect  is 
desired.  But  do  not  use  it  in  big,  solid 
effects.  Its  judicious  use  is  a  great  aid  in 
obtaining  contrast.  Its  constant  use  and 
abuse  is  nauseating.  The  movie  organist 
is  the  champion  tremolo  acrobat.  Do  not 
imitate  him. 
Interpretation: 

One  of  the  most  useful  aids  in  interpre- 
tation is  the  proper  use  of  tempo.  First 
determine  the  general  tempo,  and  in 
selecting  it  be  guided  by  the  character  of 
the  music,  the  size  of  the  building  and 
spirit  of  the  exercise  the  music  is  a  part 
of.  However,  let  the  character  of  the 
music  itself  be  the  chief  determining  fac- 
tor. 

Once  the  general  tempo  is  determined 
the  next  problem  is  its  use  in  crescendos 
and  diminuendos.  The  natural  tendency 
is  to  hurry  in  crescendo  and  slow  up  in 
diminuendos.  But  only  under  special  con- 
ditions should  the  tempo  be  rushed  in 
crescendo;  in  diminuendos  the  tempo 
seldom  should  slow  up.  But  through 
almost  all  music  there  are  spots  that  re- 
quire a  little  quickening  of  the  pulse  or  a 
slowing  up.  Where  these  changes  should 
occur  must  be  determined  by  the  per- 
former. Their  judicious  use  is  one  of  the 
earmarks  of  the  real  artist.  Where  in  the 
Prelude  and  Postlude  may  crescendos, 
diminuendos,  quickening  or  slowing  of 
tempo  be  employed  to  give  an  artistic  in- 
terpretation? 
Supplementary  Material. 

Lesson  III,  Organists'  Manual. 

Pages  12,  13,  14  Archer's  Reed  Organ 
MethojJ. 

"Dear  to  the  Heart  of  the  Shepherd," 
Deseret  S.  S.  Songs,  No.  295. 

Voluntary,  page  106,  "Gems  for  the 
Organ,"  by  Samuel  Jackson. 
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WORK  FOR  MARCH 

Text  by  Adam  S.  Bennion 

First  Sunday,  March  3,  1929 

Lesson  17.     Human  Nature  as  a  Factor 
in  Teaching. 

"A  child  had  been  trained  to  wash  his 
face  and  hands  before  coming  to  meals. 
Time  after  time  he  was  sent  away  from 
the  table  to  wash  his  face  and  hands  but 
still  he  persisted  in  coming  to  the  table 
with  them  dirty.  Finally  his  mother  said, 
'John,  why  do  you  always  come  to  the 
table  without  washing'  your  face  and 
hands?     You  know  you  will  be  sent  out." 

"Well,"  said  John,  "Once  you  forgot." 
(Watson,  "Case  Studies  for  Teachers  of 
Religion.") 

Such  a  case  suggests  a  number  of  in- 
teresting questions: 

1.  What  was  going  on  in  John's  mind 
with  reference  to  washing? 

2.  What  method  or  methods  had  the 
mother  followed  with  him? 

3.  Ought  boys  to  come  to  the  table  with 
clean  hands  and  face?     Why? 

4.  If  John's  case  were  put  into  your 
hands  for  solution  how  would  you  proceed 
to  train  him? 

How  are  you  to  know  whether  your 
procedure  would  be  a  wise  one?  Of 
course,  in  actual  experience  you  would  try 
the  thing  out.  If  you  succeeded,  your 
results  would  be  your  best  evidence,  but 
if  you  failed — well,  just  one  more  John 
added  to  the  list  of  "Problems  for  further 
consideration."  If  John  is  your  boy,  your 
knowing  what  to  do  is  of  vital  importance 
to  you;  if  he  is  someone  else's  boy  his 
case  is  of  equal  significance  to  those  who 
are  his  parents  and  to  society  as  a  whole. 

Understanding  human  nature  is  one  of 
the  most  important  assets  in  the  world. 
It  functions  in  the  home,  in  the  school, 
in  the  church,  in  business — wherever  men 
meet  and  work  together.  The  thing  called 
"common  sense,"  of  course,  is  what  helps 
meet  situations,  but  common  sense  is  so 
uncommon.  Even  where  it  exists,  syste- 
matic analysis  of  cases  is  involved  in  the 
adequate  handling  of  cases  of  any  conse- 
quence, and  systematic  analysis  is  the 
foundation  of  scientific  procedure.  And 
scientific  procedure  is  just  another  name 


for  Psychology  when  the  analysis  ap- 
plies to  human  behavior.  In  a  word, 
because  of  the  training  and  experience  of 
capable  men  and  women  and  the  written 
record  of  their  experience  you  and  I  need 
not  be  limited  to  the  costly  method  of 
"trial  and  error"  in  our  dealing  with  chil- 
dren. We  may  acquaint  ourselves  with 
good  procedure  out  of  the  experience  of 
others.  We  can  come  to  understand  hu- 
man nature  more  fully  and  can  know  the 
better  how  to  proceed  to  modify  it. 

Whether  we  look  at  our  problem  from 
the  point  of  view  of  religion  or  from  the 
point  of  view  of  science,  human  behavior 
is  the  heart  of  our  problem. 

"For  behold  this  is  my  work  and  my 
glory — to  bring  to  pass  the  immortality 
and  eternal  life  of  man."  (Moses  1:39.) 
The  very  glory  of  God,  according  to  this 
passage  of  scripture,  lies  in  the  perfected 
lives  of  His  children.  Improved  bejng  is 
the  essence  of  exaltation.  So  much  for 
religion. 

Now  note  what  Psychologists  have  to 
say  on  the  importance  of  behavior  and  its 
direction   and  modification. 

"The  word  'education'  is  used  with 
many  meanings,  but  in  all  its  usages  it 
refers  to  changes.  No  one  is  educated 
who  stays  just  as  he  was.  We  do  not 
educate  anybody  if  we  do  nothing  that 
makes  any  difference  or  change  in  any- 
body. The  need  of  education  arises  from 
the  fact  that  what  is  is  not  what  ought 
to  be.  Because  we  wish  ourselves  and 
others  to  become  different  from  what  we 
and  they  now  are,  we  try  to  educate  our- 
selves and  them. 

"The  work  of  teaching  is  to  produce 
and  to  present  changes  in  human  beings; 
to  preserve,  and  increase  the  desirable 
qualities  of  body,  intellect  and  character 
and  to  get  rid  of  the  undesirable.  To 
thus  control  human  nature,  the  teacher 
needs  to  know  it."  (Thorndike,  "Prin- 
ciples of  Teaching.") 

"It  has  been  well  said  that  education 
should  not  have  for  its  end  to  teach  men 
to  know  what  they  do  not  know,  but  to 
teach  men  to  behave  as  they  do  not  be- 
have. Education  has  too  often  been  con- 
sidered a  passive  process,  a  pouring  in  of 
information  in  order  that  pupils  may 
know.  It  is  rather  a  dynamic  process,  a 
process  of  providing  stimuli  which  are  to 
awaken    appropriate    responses.     All    life 
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is  evaluated  in  terms  of  behavior.  The 
soul  function  of  consciousness  is  to  de- 
termine behavior.  The  problem  of  educa- 
tion is  to  control,  •  and  direct  behavior. 
(Botton — "Every  Day  Psychology  for 
Teaching.") 

"Psychology,  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
is  a  study  in  behavior;  the  problem  of 
the  schoolroom  and  of  the  laboratory  is 
to  find  out  what  an  individual  can  in- 
stinctively do,  and  what  he  can  be  trained 
to  do,  and  the  methods  which  will  lead 
him  most  easily  and  quickly  to  do  both 
those  things  which  society  demands  of 
him  and  the  things  which  he  alone  as 
an  individual  can  do."  (Watson — "Sug- 
gestions of  Modern  Science  Concerning 
Education.") 

You,  as  prospective  or  as  experienced 
teachers,  may  well  conclude,  therefore, 
that  the  real  end  of  your  teaching  lies  in 
improved  lives  for  those  whom  you  teach. 
These  concluding  lessons  very  appro- 
priately, then,  may  call  your  attention  to 
the  importance  of  understanding  human 
nature — of  understanding  human  motives, 
desires,  interests,  and  of  knowing  how  to 
control  and  direct  them. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the 
importance  of  understanding  human  na- 
ture is  not  confined  to  the  school  room. 
Business,  interested  as  it  always  is  in  re- 
turns from  money  invested,  is  turning 
now  as  never  before  to  the  task  of  un- 
derstanding men  and  women. 

Edie,  in  his  "Practical  Phychology  for 
Business  Executives,"  has  this  to  say 
under  the  caption: 

"Executive  Management  and  the  Mind 
of  the  Worker." 

"Virtually  all  psychologists  observe  that 
business  managers  commonly  miscalculate 
the  mind  of  the  worker  in  that  they  at- 
tribute his  shortcomings  and  misbe- 
havior to  wilful  and  deliberate  perverse 
ness.  The  repeated  complaints  made  by 
management  is  that  the  faults,  sins  and 
inefficiencies  of  labor  are  the  result  of 
a  pernicious  act  of  will.  The  correspond- 
ing assumption  is  that  labor  ought  to 
change  its  mind  by  an  act  of  will,  ought 
to  see  the  reasonable  way  of  behavior, 
ought  to  revise  its  mental  outlook  as  a 
matter  of  volition  and  self-control.  This 
common  view  held  by  management 
grossly  overrates  the  element  of  detached 
and  independent  reason  and  grossly  un- 
derrates the  elements  of  impulsive  human 
nature.  The  faults  and  perversities  of 
labor  are  due  to  natural  causes,  and  cer- 
tain pioneer  managers  have  found  that 
by  changing  the  natural  causes,  they 
eliminate  the  faults  and  perversities,  and 
substitute  for  them  sound  mental  attitudes 
and  efficient  behavior.  Psychologists 
generally    emphasize    that    the    so-called 


faults  of  labor  are  due  to  unscientific 
methods  of  management  which  do  not 
rightly  encourage  the  "wholesome  ten- 
dencies" of  human  nature  nor  "curb  the 
pernicious  tendencies."  In  other  words, 
psychology  indicates  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  misconduct  of  labor  rests 
not  with  labor,  but  with  management. 
Executives  cannot  shift  the  blame  upon  a 
perverse  human  nature  on  the  part  of  the 
workers,  for  their  human  nature  is  as  good 
as  that  of  anybody  else.  The  blame  rests 
upon  executives  for  not  having  devel- 
oped methods  of  management  which  direct 
the  human  nature  of  the  workers  in  the 
proper  channels. 

"At  the  outset,  therefore,  psychology 
presents  a  strong  challenge  to  manage- 
ment to  accept  the  responsibility  for  re- 
constructing business  practices  so  as  to 
'help  the  better  and  repress  the  perni- 
cious tendencies'  of  labor.  But  this 
challenge  comes  face  to  face  with  many 
traditional  axioms  of  management  and 
with  a  background  and  outlook  which 
often  are  slow  to  change.  A  few  pioneer 
business  men  here  and  there  acquire  the 
viewpoint  of  modern  psychology  and 
demonstrate  in  practical  achievements 
what  can  be  done.  The  rapidity  with 
which  the  rank  and  file  of  executive  man- 
agement come  to  understand  the  mind  of 
the  worker  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
of  the  pioneer  managers  determines  the 
rate  of  industrial  progress." 

Edie  further  quotes  from  Walter  Dill 
Scott  in  an  address  before  the  American 
Psychological  Association: 

"The  Psychological  Basis  of  Industrial 
Relations — 

"During  the  nineteenth  century  many 
advances  were  made  in  our  conception 
of  the  material  world  and  in  our  practice 
of  dealing  with  its  various  factors.  The 
twentieth  century  is  characterized  by  an 
appreciation  of  the  personnel  problem, 
by  the  possession  of  the  behavioristic 
point  of  view  in  psychology,  and  by  the 
presence  of  numerous  trained  experts  de- 
voting their  energy  to  the  development  of 
the  concepts  and  practice  of  personne. 

"The  importance  of  these  changes  is 
very  great,  both  for  the  development  of 
the  science  of  psychology  and  for  the 
welfare  of  the  human  race.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  power  of  the  human  race  to  pro- 
duce food,  clothing  and  shelter  was 
doubled  by  the  application  of  increased 
knowledge  of  the  material  elements  of 
the  universe.  All  the  significant  advances 
in  knowledge  of  the  material  world  were 
brought  about  by  possibly  a  few  thousand 
progressive  minds  devoted  to  that  study. 

"It  is  quite  probable  that  the  productive 
power  of  the  human  race  is  being  doubled 
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again  during  the  present  century.  The 
benefits  of  this  advance  will  be  divided 
between  better  adjustments  of  the  material 
world  to  the  needs  of  man,  and  the  better 
adjustments  of  man  to  man.  Such  an  in- 
crease in  the  efficiency  of  the  race  will 
probably  be  due  to  the  advance  in  our 
knowledge  of  personnel  rather  than  to 
further  increase  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
material  universe.  If  a  few  thousand  men 
in  their  study  of  the  material  world  served 
the  science  and  the  race  so  effectively, 
those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  the  study 
of  personnel  may  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
responsibility  and  the  opportunity  that 
is  ours." 

Perhaps  you  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
conclusion  that  for  teachers  it  is  very 
important  to  understand  human  nature, 
but  you  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  pro- 
ceed to  secure  that  understanding.  _  Of 
course  it  cannot  be  acquired  over  night. 
It  is  the  study  of  a  lifetime.  But  a  few 
practical  suggestions  may  be  helpful. 

1.  Inasmuch  as  many  of  you  cannot 
go  to  college  for  a  full  study  of  Psychol- 
ogy and  for  the  benefits  that  come  from 
actual  experimental  work  in  Psychological 
laboratories,  you  may  well  come  to  know 
the  works  of  some  of  the  men  who  are 
doing  this  university  work.  The  term 
Psychology  need  not  frighten  you._  There 
are  many  stimulating  values  which  the 
ordinary  teacher  can  read  with  very  great 
profit.  The  following  have  been  found 
helpful: 

R.  S.  Woodworth— Psychology. 
E.  L.  Thorndike— Principles  of  Teach- 
ing- 

E.  L.  Thorndike— Educational  Psychol- 
ogy, brief  course. 

A.  L.  Gates— Psychology  for  Students 
of   Education. 

F.  E.  Bolton— Every  Day  Psychology 
for  Teachers. 

F.   N.  Freeman— How   Children  Learn. 

N.  Norsworthy  and  M.  T.  Whitley— 
The  Psychology  of  Childhood. 

Skinner,Gast  and  Skinner— Readings  in 
Eucational   Psychology. 

These  books  may  be  found  in  most 
public  libraries,  or  they  can  be  purchased 
through  The  Deseret  Book  Company. 

2.  You  can  use  your  classroom  as  a 
laboratory  for  the  study  of  human  nature. 
Once  you  catch  that  point  of  view.^  teach- 
ing for  you  will  become  a  fascinating 
game.  Disturbances  and  difficulties  in- 
stead of  being  mere  annoyances  will  be- 
come your  opportunities.  Especially  if 
your  reading  bears  upon  your  observa- 
tions your  teaching  can  become  an  in- 
creasingly rich  privilege.  Enjoy  the  fun 
of  searching  out  relationships  of  cause  and 
effect  in  human  behavior. 


3.  Carry  forward  group  discussions, 
such  as  are  possible  in  Teacher-Training 
Classes,  upon  the  problems  that  arise  in 
your  class  work.  Instead  of  being  troubled 
by  occurrences,  welcome  them  as  case 
studies,  to  be  analyzed  for  solution.  Above 
all  else  do  not  be  content  to  hear  or  to 
give  mere  lessons — be  a  molder  of  human 
character. 

Second  Sunday,  March  10,  1929 

r 

Lesson  18.    Keys  to  Human  Behavior  and 
How  to  Apply  Them. 

Chapter  seventeen  introduced  us  to  the 
importance  of  the  application  of  the  study 
of  psychology  to  teaching.  It  was  pointed 
out  in  that  discussion  that  teachers  should 
be  students  of  psychology.  This  year's 
Teacher-Training  course  is  not  and  cannot 
be  made  to  be  a  treatise  on  psychology. 
It  has  centered  in  the  Preparation  of 
Lessons,  in  their  Presentation,  and  now  at 
the  end  of  the  course  can  but  indicate  the 
importance  of  the  third  factor,  the  Re- 
sponse of  Pupils  who  are  taught.  A  point 
of  view  can  be  hinted — an  urge  for  further 
study  may  be  created. 

What  is  it  that  determines  human  be- 
havior? How  may  that  behavior  be  modi- 
fied? As  already  indicated,  all  that  w< 
can  do  in  a  few  lessons  is  to  create  a  de- 
sire to  know  more  about  a  subject  so 
vital  to  teaching  and  perhaps  point  the 
way  for  more  study. 

How  and  why  do  people  "behave"? 
The  roots  of  behavior  lie  in  heredity 
and  environment,  including  training.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  present  a  distinction 
between  the  much  mooted  topics  of 
heredity  and  environment,  nor  to  attempt 
to  determine  their  relative  importance, 
They  call  for  extended  consideration. 

The  important  thing  for  teachers  to  be 
aware  of  is  that  children  are  "born  going" 
and  that  the  whole  course  of  their  de- 
velopment is  determined  in  no  small  part 
by  the  force  of  this  native  urge  or  pre- 
disposition to  certain  lines  of  action.  Even 
our  education  links  up  with  natural  de- 
sires, wants,  needs,  interests,  and  urges 
to  action. 

McDougall  in  his  Social  Psychology 
well  expresses  the  importance  of  these 
natural  predispositions:  . 

"The  Driving  Power  of  Human  Instincts ' 
"We  may  say,  then,  that  directly  or 
indirectly'  the  instincts  are  the  prime 
movers  of  all  human  activity;  by  the  con- 
native  or  impulsive  force  of  some  instinct 
(or  of  some  habit  derived  from  an  in- 
stinct), every  train  of  thought,  however 
cold  and  passionless  it  may  seem,  is  borne 
along  toward  its  end,   and  every  bodily 
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activity  is  initiated  and  sustained.  The 
instinctive  impulses  determine,  the  ends  of 
all  activities  and  supply  the  driving  power 
by  which  all  mental  activities  are  sus- 
tained; and  all  the  complex  intellectual 
apparatus  of  the  most  highly  developed 
mind  is  but  a  means  toward  these  ends, 
is  but  the  instrument  by  which  these  im- 
pulses seek  their  satisfactions,  while  pleas- 
ure and  pain  do  but  serve  to  guide  them  in 
their  choice  of  the  means. 

"Take  away  these  instinctive  disposi- 
tions with  their  powerful  impulses,  and 
the  organism  would  become  incapable  of 
activity  of  any  kind;  it  would  lie  inert 
and  motionless  like  a  wonderful  clockwork 
whose  main-spring  had  been  removed  or 
a  steam-engine  whose  fires  had  been 
drawn.  These  impulses  are  the  mental 
forces  that  maintain  and  shape  all  the 
life  of  individuals  and  societies,  and  in 
them  we  are  confronted  with  the  central 
mystery  of  life  and  mind  and  will." 

Any  one  of  the  volumes  listed  in  chap- 
ter seventeen  will  acquaint  the  reader  with 
the  outstanding  natural  urges  according 
to  which  our  lives  are  shaped. 

Such  tendencies  as  the  ones  to  bodily 
activity,  food  getting,  fear,  love,  crying, 
laughing,  teasing,  fighting,  etc.,  should  be 
carefully  analyzed  as  a  basis  for  stimu- 
lating and  directing  educational  activities. 

Space  forbids  that  we  here  enter  into 
a  discussion  of  these  natural  responses 
to  inherent  predispositions.  We  may  be 
sure  that  whenever  a  child  does  anything 
he  does  so  in  responding  to  some  natural 
urge.  Our  direction  of  his  activity  must 
involve  our  understanding  of  the  ten- 
dencies operative  beyond  what  we  see 
him  do. 

Our  first  problem,  therefore,  becomes 
one  of  appreciating  the  factors  determin- 
ing his  conduct.  Our  next  problem  is  to 
know  how  to  proceed  in  the  light  of  our 
analysis.  In  other  words,  how  may  in- 
stinctive tendencies  be  capitalized? 

It  is  perfectly  clear,  in  the  first  place, 
that  we  ought  not  to  ignore  them.  None 
of  them  is  wholly  useless,  and  few  of 
them  can  safely  be  developed  just  as  they 
first  manifest  themselves.  They  call  for 
training   and   direction. 

"Some  instincts  are  to  be  cherished  al- 
most as  they  are;  some  rooted  out  by 
withholding  stimuli,  or  by  making  their 
exercise  result  in  pain  or  discomfort,  or 
by  substituting  desirable  habits  in  their 
place;  most  of  the  instincts  should  be 
modified  and  redirected."     (Thorndike.) 

Our  concern  as  teachers  ought  to  be 
that  in  our  work  with  bovs  and  girls,  men 
and  women,  we  are  aware  of  these  natural 
tendencies  that  we  may  work  with  them 
rather  than  contrary  to  them — that  we 
may  "follow  the  grain"  of  human  nature. 


Since  these  tendencies  are  the  result  of 
responses  to  stimuli  they  may  be  modified 
by  attention  either  to  the  stimuli  or  to  the 
reaction  that  attends  the  stimulation.  Four 
methods  call  for  our  consideration: 

1.  The  method  of  disuse. 

2.  The  method  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. 

3.  The  method  of  substitution. 

4.  The  method  of  stimulation  and  sub- 
limation. 

No  one  of  these  methods  can  be  said 
always  to  be  best.  The  nature  of  the 
person  in  question,  his  previous  expe- 
rience and  training,  together  with  the 
circumstances  attending  a  given  situation, 
all  are  factors  which  determine  how  we 
should  proceed.  The  vital  point  is,  that 
both  as  parents  and  teachers  we  should 
guarid  against  falling  into  the  rut  of 
applying  the  same  treatment  to  all  cases 
regardless  of  their  nature. 

1.  The  Method  of  Disuse. 

This  method  is  largely  negative.  It 
aims  to  safeguard  an  individual  against 
ills  by  withholding  stimuli.  The  mother 
aims  to  keep  scissors  out  of  reach  and 
sight  of  the  baby  that  it  may  not  be  lured 
into  danger.  Some  parents,  upon  dis- 
cerning that  the  pugnacious  instinct  is 
manifesting  itself  vigorously  in  their  boy, 
isolate  him  from  other  boys — keep  him  by 
himself  through  a  period  of  a  year  or 
more  that  the  tendency  may  not  be  accen- 
tuated. Other  parents,  observing  their 
daughter's  inclination  to  be  frivolous,  or 
seeing  the  instinct  of  sex  begin  to  mani- 
fest itself  in  her  interest  in  young  men, 
•send  her  away  to  a  girl's  school — a  sort 
of  intellectual   nunnery. 

Frequently  teachers  follow  this  method 
in  the  conduct  of  their  classes.  The  ten- 
dency to  self-assertion  and  verbal  combat, 
natural  to  youth,  is  smothered  by  an  un- 
willingness on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to 
indulge  questions  and  debate  or  by  a 
marked  inclination  to  do  all  the  talking. 

It  is  clear  that  this  method  of  disuse 
has  its  place  in  the  training  of  children, 
though  grave  dangers  attend  its  too  fre- 
qhent  indulgence.  Children  and  others  of 
immature  judgment  need  the  protection 
of  withheld  stimuli.  But  clearly,  this  is 
not  a  method  to  be  recommended  for 
general  ap-p location.  The  boy  who  is 
never  .allowed  to  quarrel  or  fight  may 
yery  possibly  grow  up  to  be  a  man  afraid 
to  meet  the  battles  of  life;  the  girl,  if  her 
natural  emotions  are  checked,  may  lose 
those  very  qualities  that  make  for  the 
highest  type  of  womanhood  and  mother- 
hood. Fortunately,  in  these  days,  it  is 
pretty  nearly  impossible  to  bring  boys 
and  girls  up  in  "glass  houses."  Doubly 
fortunate,    for   they   are   made   happy   in 
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their  bringing  up  and  are  fitted  for  a 
world  not  particularly  devoted  to  the 
fondling  of  human-kind. 

2.  The  Method  of  Rewards  and  Punish- 
ments. 

t 

This  method  is  clearly  illustrated  in  the 
training  of  "trick"  animals.  These  crea- 
tures through  innumerable  repetitions, 
are  made  to  do  phenomenal  "stunts."  In 
the  training  for  every  successful  "try" 
they  are  rewarded  with  a  cube  of  sugar, 
a  piece  of  candy,  or  some  other  pleasure- 
producing  article;  for  every  miss  they  are 
punished — made  to  suffer  pain  or  discom- 
fort. This  same  sort  of  procedure  carries 
over  into  human  affairs.  Witness  the 
hickory  stick  and  the  ruler,  or  count  the 
nickels  and  caresses.  Ridicule  before  the 
class,  and  praise  for  commendable  be- 
havior or  performance,  are  typical  of  this 
same  method.  If  it  is  followed,  and  it 
clearly  has  a  place  in  the  training  of 
children,  care  should  be  exercised  to  see 
that  in  the  child's  mind  in  any  case  there 
is  clear  connection  between  what  he  has 
done  and  the  treatment  that  it  receives. 
With  some  parents  it  fairly  seems  as  if 
their  one  remedy  for  all  offenses  is  a 
tingling  in  the  epidermis — it  is  equally 
clear  that  with  some  teachers  their  one 
weapon  is  sarcasm.  All  too  frequently 
these  measures  grow  out  of  unsettled 
nerves  or  stirred  up  passions,  on  the  part 
of  the  parent  or  teacher,  and  have  really 
but  little  connection — remote  at  best — 
with  the  offense  in  question.  There  may 
'be  an  abuse  in  the  matter  of  rewards,  too, 
of  course,  but  as  a  rule  few  classes  suffer 
from  too  much  appreciation.  The  real  art 
of  discipline  lies  in  making  the  reward 
or  the  punishment  naturally  grow  out 
of  the  conduct  indulged  in. 

3.  The  Method  of  Substitution. 
Because  of  the  fact  that  some  stimuli 

inevitably  lead  to  discomfort  and  disaster 
— that  some  conduct  is  bad — there  is  need 
of  a  method  of  substitution.  The  child's 
mind  needs  to  be  led  from  the  contem- 
plation of  an  undesirable  course  of  action 
to  something  quite  different.  Frequently 
a  child  cannot  be  satisfied  with  a  mere 
denial,  and  circumstances  may  not  be 
favorable  to  punishment — yet  the  correc- 
tion must  be  made.  Substitution  is  the 
avenue  of  escape.  A  striking  illustration 
in  point  occurred  recently  in  a  cafe  in 
Montana.  A  trio  of  foreigners,  father, 
mother,  and  two-year-old  son,  came  in 
and  sat  down  at  one  of  the  tables.  Soon 
after  the  parents  began  to  eat,  the  child 
caught  sight  of  a  little  silver  pitcher  for 
which    it   began    to   beg.      Whining    and 


crying,  mixed  in  with  the  begging,  created 
a  good  bit  of  disturbance.  The  only  at- 
tempted solution  on  the  part  of  the  par- 
ents was  a  series  of  "Don't  do  that."  "No! 
No!"  "Keep  quiet,  Marti!"  a  continued 
focusing  of  the  child's  attention  on  what 
he  ought  not  to  do,  and  an  added  note 
to  the  disturbance.  Then  an  American 
across  the  aisle,  having  surveyed  the 
situation,  took  out  of  his  pocket  a  folder 
full  of  brightly  colored  views.  The  charm 
worked  beautifully — the  meal  went  on  free 
from  disturbance — and  the  child  was 
happy. 

This  method  involves  a  good  bit  of 
resourcefulness,  calling  at  times  for  what 
seems  an  impossible  amount  of  ingenuity. 
As  someone  has  said,  "It  is  beating  the 
other  fellow  to  it."  It  merits  the  con- 
sideration of  those  who  have  to  handle 
boys  and  girls  who  are  regularly  up  to 
"stunts." 

4.  The  Method  of  Stimulation  and  Subli- 
mation. 

This  method  is  rather  closely  akin  to 
that  of  substitution,  with  the  exception 
that  it  capitalizes  on  tendencies  already  in 
operation  and  raises  them  to  a  higher 
level.  Stimulation,  of  course,  merely 
means  the  bringing  of  children  into  con- 
tact with  desirable  stimuli  on  every  pos- 
sible occasion;  in  fact,  it  involves  the 
making  of  favorable  occasions. 

Sublimation  involves  building  upon 
native  tendencies  to  an  elevated  realiza- 
tion. Educationally  this  method  is  most 
full  of  promise.  It  is  seen  in  kindergarten 
methods  when  a  child  is  led  from  mere 
meaningless  playing  with  toys  to  con- 
structive manipulation  of  blocks,  tools, 
etc.  It  is  seen  admirably  in  football 
where  the  pugnacious  tendency  of  boys 
is  capitalized  on  to  build  manliness  in 
struggle  and  to  develop  a  spirit  of  fair 
play.  It  is  seen  in  the  fostering  of  a 
girl's  fondness  for  dolls,  so  that  it  may 
crystallize  into  the  devotion  of  mother- 
hood. It  is  seen  when  a  boy's  man  leads 
the  "gang"  of  boys  into  an  association 
for  social  betterment.  It  is  seen  when  a 
teacher  works  upon  the  instinct  to  collect 
and  horde,  elevating  it  into  a  desire  for  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the  finer 
things  of  life. 

Whatever  our  method,  let  us  give  due 
consideration  to  the  natural  inclinations 
and  aptitudes  of  boys  and  girls — let  us 
help  them  to  achieve  fully  their  other 
potentialities — let  us  lead  them  naturally 
into  an  expression  of  desirable  tendencies 
so  that  undesirable  ones  may  be  crowded 
out  of  realization. 
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Third  Sunday,  March  17,  1929 

> 

Lesson   19.     Child  Life  4-6 

In  the  last  two  lessons  we  have  con- 
sidered the  importance  of  human  be- 
havior as  a  determiner  of  teaching  pro- 
cedure and  the  possible  ways  of  setting 
about  to  direct  the  native  tendencies 
which  enter  into  the  structure  of  behavior. 
As  teachers,  we  need  to  go  one  step 
further  and  consider  age  and  maturity  as 
factors  still  further  affecting  the  re- 
sponses to  our  teaching.  Child  life  is  an 
unfoldment,  is  a  continuous  process  grad- 
ually and  almost  imperceptibly  taking  on 
greater  complexity.  It  is  altogether  un- 
wise to  partition  off  life  into  age  com- 
partments with  hard  and  fast  distinctions 
separating  them.  Not  only  may  one 
child  at  eight  be  as  far  advanced  as  an- 
other at  eleven,  but  native  tendencies  may 
be  asserting  themselves  in  all  degrees  of 
vigor.  Then,  too,  girls  may  likely  mature 
faster  than  boys  up  to  adolescence,  if  not 
quite  through  it.  And  yet  we  are  called 
upon  to  'teach  groups  fairly  distinctive. 
It  is  perfectly  clear  that  one  could  not 
proceeed  with  children  of  six  as  one  would 
with  adolescents  of  sixteen.  Sunday 
School  classes  group  themselves  roughly 
into  four  major  divisions: 

1.  Little  tots  4-6. 

2.  Children  9-11. 

3.  Adolescents   14-17. 

4.  The  maturer  group  21  and  above. 

m  Without  drawing  arbitrary  artificial  dis- 
tinctions let  us  address  ourselves  to  each 
of  these  groupings  in  an  effort  to  discover 
what  kinds  of  appeals  and  directions  may 
best  be  indulged  in  our  teaching  of  these 
respective  groups.  Teachers  will  find 
helpful  materials  in  the  books  listed  in 
Chapter  17  as  well  as  in  a  volume  pub- 
lished by  The  Children's  Foundation — 
"The  Child:  His  Nature  and  His  Needs." 
It  is  suggested  that  for  this  lesson  one 
or  both  of  two  plans  be  followed : 

1.  Call  in  successful  teachers  of  primary 
or  kindergarten  classes  to  discuss  the 
headings  listed  below;  or 

2.  Invite  in  an  educator  of  liberal  train- 
ing to  discuss  the  characteristics  of  early 
childhood. 

In  either  case,  think  through  the  signi- 
ficance to  teaching  of  these  observations. 

For  the  group  4-6: 

1.  Consider  the  limitations  of  immaturity: 

a.  Lack  of  vocabulary. 

b.  Lack  of  ideas  to  interpret  any  but 

simple  concrete  material. 

c.  Inability  to  think  in  abstractions. 


2.  Inability  to  give  sustained  attention  for 
any  length  of  time. 

3.  Tendency  to  bodily  activity  calling  for 
frequent  rest  periods  in  a  class  recita- 
tion. 

4.  Marked  curiosity  and  keenness  of  ob- 
servation with  consequent  significance 
of  pictures. 

5.  Love  of  make-believe  with  fondness  for 
dramatic  presentation. 

6.  Trustful  confidence  and  willingness  to 
accept  your  teachings. 

7.  Intense  fondness  for  playing  games. 

8.  Fanciful  imagination. 

9.  Fondness  for  initiation. 

10.  The  power  of  fear  and  ,the  care 
necessary  to  safeguard  against  resort- 
ing to  it. 

11.  Restlessness  under  a  lack  of  change 
of  interest. 

12.  Limited  grasp  of  time  and  place  span. 

13.  The  full  unquestioning  faith  in  God 
and  His  goodness. 

14.  The  animate  response  to  stories — the 
love  of  graphic  accounts  of  incident. 

15.  The  appeal  of  simple  melodious,  rhyth- 
mic songs  in  terms  of  their  understand- 
ing. 

16.  Childish   love  of  the  beautiful. 

It  is  suggested  that  following  this  dis- 
cussion the  Teacher-Training  group  visit 
the  Kindergarten  class  for  observation. 

Fourth  Sunday,  March  24,  1929 

Lesson  20.    The  Group  9-11 

Norsworthy  and  Whitley  in  their  "Psy- 
chology of  Childhood,"  present  two 
cross-sections  of  child  life,  one  at  five 
years  of  age,  the  other  at  eleven.  Teach- 
ers^ can  with  profit  read  both  discussions. 
It  is  evident  to  any  one  who  has  observed 
children  that  the  child  of  five  is  quite  an- 
other creature  at  twice  that  age.  No- 
body can  tell  just  when  the  changes  have 
been  accomplished  but  they  are  real. 

To  quote  from  the  book  referred  to 
above: 

"Socially.  Socially,  children  of  eleven 
are  moving  in  a  world  made  up  mostly  of 
their  own  kind,  vaguely  peopled  with 
adolescents  and  younger  children,  occa- 
sionally touched  by  the  orbits  of  adults. 
True,  grown-ups  are  borne  within  such 
necessary  spheres  as  industrial  and  school 
life,  are  tolerated  as  convenient  providers 
of  food,  money  and  other  things;  but  on 
the  whole  they  are  regarded  as  amaz- 
ingly far  from  the  interests,  occupations, 
plans  and  motives  of  the  boy  or  girl  of 
eleven.  Many  adult  actions  and  points  of 
view  are  incomprehensible,  at  best  fool- 
ish, at  worst  unjust,  and  generally  most 
uncomfortably  non-predictable.  At  no 
time   may   there   be   such   complete   mu- 
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tual  impatience  or  even  misunderstanding, 
such  falling  foul  of  each  other's  inclina- 
tions and  guiding  principles. 

"One  reason  for  this  is  probably  found 
in  the  fact  that  though  in  eleven-year- 
olds  the  isense  of  ownership  is  well  de- 
veloped so  far  as  their  own  versus  their 
friends'  belongings  are  concerned,  the 
sense  of  honor  is  not  yet  sufficiently  gen- 
eralized to  make  them  keep  from  med- 
dling with  the  property  of  older  members 
of  the  family,  adults  in  general  or  the 
public  at  large.  Their  impulsiveness,  im- 
perfect reasoning  abilities,  wide-awake 
energy,  eagerness  to  be  experimenting, 
investigating,  making  things  happen,  lead 
them  into  all  sorts  of  situations  which  to 
the  unsympathetic  adult  smack  of  sheer 
perversity  or  willful  mischief.  Since  they 
are  not  yet  advanced  enough  to  general- 
ize principles  of  conduct,  orders  or  direc- 
tions have  to  be  specific;  these  cannot 
usually  be  sufficiently  numerous  to  cover 
all  the  possibilities  that  will  suggest  them- 
selves to  a  healthy,  active  child.  Hence  the 
wail  from  the  injured  adult,_'Who  could 
suppose  they  would  ever  think  of  that?' 
and  from  the  children  culprits,  'We 
weren't  ever  told  not  to  do  that;'  or  'How 
was  I  to  know  they'd  object  to  that? 
Whatever  a  feller  does  seems  wrong.' " 

The  discussion  of  the  native  tendencies 
prominent  in  the  lives  of  children  of 
eleven  is  so  well  carried  forward  by  Nors- 
worthy  and  Whitley  that  it  is  here  set 
down  as  a  basis  for  a  consideration  of 
teaching  problems  with  this  group: 

"1.  Those  resulting  in  gross  bodily  con- 
trol. A  good  deal  of  the  play  time,  as 
noted  above,  is  devoted  to  practicing  cer- 
tain movements,  acquiring  skill,  perfect- 
ing accomplishments.  Tree-climbing, 
swinging  on  rings,  skating,  bicycle-riding, 
and  swimming  are  favorite  activities  that 
may  be  instanced  in  addition  to  the  plays 
mentioned  earlier. 

"2.  a.  Food-getting,  shown  in  a  strong 
tendency  to  gorge  with  food  at  all  times 
and  seasons;  in  an  interest  in  roughly  pre- 
paring and  cooking  food;  in  hunting  and 
chasing,  stronger  in  boys  than  in  girls. 

"b.  Collecting,  which  though  at  its 
height  in  the  year  from  ten  to  eleven,  now 
engages  the  interest  of  over  ninety  per 
cent  of  children.  They  will  collect  any- 
thing convenient  and  attractive,  such  as 
marbles,  cigar  tags,  paper  dolls,  nature 
objects,  pictures,  and  vie  with  each  other 
as  to  who  will  have  the  largest  collection. 
The  predatory  activities  of  the  gang  are 
also  a  manifestation  of  this  group  of  in- 
stincts; food  is  the  principal  thing  taken 
at  this  age. 

"c.  Habitation,  shown  in  the  housekeep- 
ing activities  of  several  forms  of  girls' 
play  and  among  boys  chiefly  in  the  wig- 


wam,   cave,    board    hut   or    other    gypsy 
shelter  which  the  gang  will  construct. 

"d.  Migration.  Though  not  so  strong  at 
this  age  as  it  is  in  the  teens  or  even  at  a 
much  earlier  period,  it  appears  in  the  im- 
aginary plans  for  going  to  sea  or  becom- 
ing a  bandit,  in  the  delight  in  stories  of 
discovery  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  less 
frequently  in  attempts  to  run  away  from 
home,  in  stealing  rides  on  trains  and  boats. 
This  may  be  contrasted  with  the  intense 
pangs  of  homesickness  experienced  _  by 
many  children  when  away  from  familiar 
places  and  people. 

"3.  a.  Fear  is  manifested  chiefly  in  a 
sublimated  form  such  as  rdmnants  of 
superstitions,  responses  to  situations  such 
as  ridicule  of  companions,  anticipated 
blame.  Girls  are  probably  more  timid 
than  boys  about  such  things  as  going  in- 
to deep  water,  dealing  with  strange  ani- 
mals, getting  on  high  places,  being  hurt 
in  a  fight,  touching  firearms,  and  the  like, 
unless  they  have  been  brought  up  with  a 
good  deal  of  physical  freedom  and  encour- 
aged in  rough  and  tumble  sports. 

"b.  Fighting,  especially  of  the  counter- 
attack, rivalry-in-combat  types,  is  exceed- 
ingly prevalent  among  boys  at  this  age. 
Since  it  seldom  leads  to  permanent  quar- 
rels or  alienation  and  does  help  to  de- 
velop fundamental,  if  crude,  ideas  of  fair 
play,  adults  may  well  refrain  from  inter- 
fering to  suppress  it.  Since  when  allied 
with  hunting  it  easily  degenerates  into 
bullying,  a  wise  control  with  substitutions 
and  sublimations  is  desirable.  Girls,  less 
than  boys,  tend  to  use  feet  and  fists  when 
this  instinct  is  aroused.  They  respond 
more  often  with  indirect  attack  of  lan- 
guage, gesture,  facial  expression,  resort- 
ing to  pushing,  slapping,  or  pinching 
when  more  violent  measures  are  called 
for.  The  two  sexes  very  seldom  engage 
each  other  in  actual  physical  fightingnow, 
though  there  are  occasions  permitting 
hair-pulling  and  scratching.  Males_  will 
more  often  content  themselves  with  jeers, 
hoots,  and  cat-calls,  females  with  deroga- 
tory remarks  to  each  other  about  the  of- 
fending males  in  their  presence,  or  with 
quiet  planning  to  outwit  them,  injure  their 
property,  or  make  them  appear  ridiculous. 

"4.  a.  Among  the  social  instincts  tender 
affection  is  more  likely  to  be  found  in 
girls  than  in  boys,  and  in  such  forms  as 
delight  in  babies,  desire  Jto  "mind"  them, 
and  in  patient  care  of  little  children  up 
to  about  four  years  old,  pride  in  showing 
them  off. 

"b.  Gregariousness  is  more  marked  in 
boys,  and  is  shown  chiefly  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  gang.  Although  beginning  at 
eight  or  so,  this  tendency  seems  to  be 
stronger  in  the  years  eleven  to  fourteen. 
Girls,  being  left  out  of  so  many  of  the 
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boys'  social  activities,  must  perforce  con- 
gregate with  members  of  their  own  sex; 
but  it  is  to  be  questioned  whether  they 
seek  each  other  s  company  as  actively  as 
do  boys.  We  have  no  conclusive  evi- 
dence on  this  point.  With  both  sexes 
it  is  an  age  for  chums.  The  particu- 
lar friend  chosen  seems  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  casual  propinquity  rather  than 
conscious  selection  for  reasons  of  char- 
acter or  temperamental  affinity. 

"c.  Attention-getting,  display,  master- 
ing and  submissive  behavior  are  all  no- 
ticeable, but  are  not  specially  different 
from  what  they  have  been,.  There  is  a 
growing  desire  to  mask  attempts  to  at- 
tract attention,  to  feign  indifference  dur- 
ing acts  of  display  on  the  part  of  boys. 
Towards  women,  girls  may  be  quite  de- 
monstrative where  boys  will  be  shy,  at- 
tempting to  conceal  the  shyness  with  as- 
sumed rough  rudeness. 

"d.  So  far  as  the  sex  instinct  is  con- 
cerned, this  year  falls  in  the  undiffer- 
entiated period.  On  the  physical  side, 
since  girls  mature  earlier  than  do  boys, 
there  will  be,  besides  the  general  spurt 
of  growth,  some  development  of  the  sec- 
ondary sex  characteristics,  and  in  about 
four  to  seven  per  cent  of  cases  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  menses  before  the  twelfth 
birthday.  Instruction  should  include 
knowledge  of  this  approaching  change 
that  there  may  be  no  psychic  shock  when 
it  comes.  Boys  are  probably  more  wide- 
ly informed  and  more  misinformed  than 
girls  in  general  sex  matters  by  this  age, 
and  are  also  more  likely  to  have  formed 
undesirable  habits.  Indeterminate,  un- 
comprehended  sexual  excitement  may  be 
induced  by  such  activities  as  horseback  or 
bicycle-riding,  pole-climbing,  sliding  or 
swinging.  On  the  psychic  side  there  is 
rarely  any  genuine  falling  in  love  at  this 
period.  Rather  are  attractions  and  adora- 
tions casual,  part  of  transient  attachments, 
and  felt  for  members  of  the  same  sex  as 
often  as  not.  It  is  probable  that  there  is 
never  any  connection  consciously  realized 
between  such  physical  phendmena  as  may 
be  experienced  and  the  emotional,  psychic 
facts.  Love  stories  are  not  cared  for  now, 
indeed  there  is  a  marked  impatience  with 
them.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  some 
few  girls  may  develop  a  romantic  streak 
remarkably  far  removed  from  everyday 
affairs.  Forced  into  daily  companionship 
with  young  men  not  of  the  family  there 
may  be  a  perfectly  childlike,  frank  chum- 
ming, or  girls  may  become  restive,  shy, 
uncertain  in  behavior,  perhaps  protectively 
rude  without  developing  the  coquetry  or 
self-consciousness  that  would  be  natural 
at  fourteen  years  old.  To  be  caressed  or 
kissed  by  such  men  would  be  an  affront 
to  the  more  mature,  or  a  perfectly  simple 


matter  to  the  less  mature,  wherein  lies  a 
danger,  of  course.  For  a  boy  to  be  kissed 
by  a  girl  would  be  overwhelmingly  shame- 
ful. For  him  to  be  caressed  by  a  young 
woman  would  be  felt  as  indecent  and  un- 
dignified; in  some  cases  there  is  risk  of 
arousing  unexpected  instinctive  reactions, 
and  the  practice  is  distinctly  inadvisable. 
A  big  brother  in  the  true  sense  is  what  a 
boy  chiefly  needs  to  steer  him  straight  at 
this  time.  Both  boys  and  girls  are  better 
managed  by  older  members  of  the  sarnie 
sex.  Allied  with  this  instinct  may  be 
mentioned  the  added  clothes  conscious- 
ness of  girls,  and  the  budding  chivalry 
towards  girls  and  women  in  boys. 

"e.  Rivalry  is  a  very  strong  tendency  at 
this  age  and  enters  into  almost  all  play 
and  work  undertaken.  As  noted  before, 
it  is  individual  rather  than  team  rivalry, 
though  the  emphasis  shifts  somewhat  dur- 
ing the  year.  Envy  and  jealousy  are  not 
so  strong  now  as  they  may  be  later,  and 
have  developed  beyond  the  little  child's 
phase  of  coveting  other  toys,  clothes  and 
so  on. 

"f.  Kindliness  as  an  instinct  comes  so 
often  into  opposition  with  teasing,  fight- 
ing, and  rivalry  that  it  does  not  get  much 
unhindered  growth;  nevertheless,  it  is 
there,  and  is  manifested  in  occasional 
beautiful  outbursts  of  sympathy,  gener- 
osity, efforts  to  relieve,  self-denial  for 
causes  appealingly  presented,  thus  given 
good  ground  for  the  development  of 
genuine  altruism.  In  general  there  is  a 
willingness  to  share  food  with  those  who 
need  or  with  those  who  are  friends,  to 
help  the  weak  or  injured,  to  do  things 
for  the  defective,  to  be  glad  at  others' 
happiness. 

"5.  Among  other  instinctive  tendencies 
now  prominent  may  be  mentioned  man- 
ipulation, a  big  factor  in  many  activities 
besides  the  plays  already  noted;  curiosity, 
the  motive  power  for  much  acquisition  of 
knowledge  about  concrete  physical  real- 
ities; language  interest,  leading  to  appre- 
ciation of  puns,  conundrums,  ciphers,  puz- 
zles, aphorisms,  parabolic  utterances,  to 
the  practice  already  illustrated  of  invent- 
ing verbal  symbols,  languages,  and  the 
writing  of  poems  and  stories,  also  to  the 
ease  with  which  new  languages  may  be 
acquired.  A  sense  of  hulmor  is  further 
manifested  in  the  use  of  nicknames,  in 
contriving  practical  jokes,  perhaps  in  the 
rather  frequent  and  continuous  laughter." 

It  is  clear  that  if  these  characteristics 
represent  adequately  the  nature  of  chil- 
dren _  at  eleven  our  teaching  procedure  in 
religious  education  has  very  definite 
guides  among  which  perhaps  the  follow- 
ing are  most  significant: 

1.  Our  material  should  be  kept  con- 
crete. 
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2.  It  should  be  rich  in  incident. 

3.  It  should  be  presented  with  marked 
enthusiasm. 

4.  It  may  well  be  featured  by  the  ele- 
ment of  contest. 

5.  It  should  be  convincing  rather  than 
argumentative. 

6.  It  should  be  colored  by  the  kindli- 
ness of  a  benignant  Father  as  the  source 
of  all  our  blessings. 

As  a  suggestion  to  make  this  lesson  an 
outstanding  one,  let  the  teacher  invite  in 
two  ten  year  old  children. 

Let  one  talk  on  "What  I  Like  Most  in 
a  Teacher."    • 

Let  the  other  talk  on  "The  Things  in 
Life  That  Interest  Me  Most." 

Fifth  Sunday,  March  31,  1929 
Lesson  21.     Adolescence 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that 
human  nature  is  not  nor  can  it  be  strati- 
fied into  clear  cut  "layers"  of  develop- 
iment.  It  is  rather  an  unfoldment  of  po- 
tentiabilities.  And  yet  we  may  pause  for 
a  detailed  analysis  of  aspects  of  that  un- 
foldment. 

That  our  point  of  view  may  be  made 
perfectly  clear  in  the  matter  let  us  turn  to 
two  of  the  most  significant  summarized 
statements  available  on  the  development 
of  mental  life.  They  are  included  in  the 
volume  "Human  Nature  in  Religious  Edu- 
cation" by  M.  Wilford  Poulson  of  the 
Brigham  Young  University.  This  is  a 
volume  which  every  teacher  in  the  church 
may  read  with  very  great  profit.  This 
first  statement  indicates  various  views 
held  with  reference  to  mental  develop- 
ment; the  second  one  sets  down  some  very 
sensible  conclusions. 

"Various  hypothetical  explanations  have 
been  offered  to  account  for  the  order  of 
development  of  various  mental  traits.  The 
advocates  of  the  so-called  theory  of 
nascent  stages,  for  example,  put  forward 
the  notion  that  at  certain  definite  times  in 
the  child's  life  new  interests  and  abilities 
suddenly  come  into  existence.  They  tell 
us  that  we  must  watch  for  these  to  ap- 
pear and  then  make  the  most  of  them — 
strike  while  the  iron  is  hot,  so  to  speak — 
for  unless  they  are  fostered  at  the  appro- 
priate time  the  educational  opportunity 
will  be  lost.  According  to  this  hypothesis 
there  is  a  definite  golden  age  for  mem- 
orizing, one  for  imagination,  and  so  on. 
Reasoning,  for  example,  does  not  take 
place  until  adolescence. 

"Another  interpretation  of  mental  de- 
velopment is  furnished  in  what  is  known 


as  the  theory  of  concomitant  develop- 
ment. Here  the  assumption  is  that  ex- 
cept as  mental  processes  are  especially  ex- 
ercised or  trained  they  develop  on  the 
whole  gradually,  and  deterioration  when 
it^  finally  begins  is  also  rather  gradual. 
Since  the  various  traits  all  develop  to- 
gether there  is  no  necessary  reason  why 
at  a  given  time  in  school  certain  mental 
processes  should  receive  special  attention 
to  the  neglect  of  others.  The  following 
brief  quotation  from  Inglis  suggests  why 
most  modern  psychologists  would  favor 
the  latter  of  these  two  hypotheses: 

"  'Evidence  from  theoretic  psychology, 
from  experimental  measurement,  and 
from  empirical  knowledge  gained  through 
ordinary  experience  inside  and  outside  of 
the  school,  all  point  toward  the  same  con- 
clusion— that  fundamental  mental  pro- 
cesses begin  with  the  early  years  and  con- 
tinue throughout  life  without  change  as 
far  as  the  mode  of  their  operation  is  con- 
cerned. Development  is  predominantly  a 
matter  of  the  accumulation  of  experiences 
which  affect  all  the  fundamental  pro- 
cesses.' 

"Perhaps  we  should  consider  briefly  the 
culture-epochs  hypothesis.  It  is  closely 
related  to  the  recapitulation  theory  of  the 
biologists  and  assumes  that  the  individual 
in  his  mental  development  from  birth  to 
maturity  actually  passes  through  stages 
similar  to  the  culture-epochs  through 
which  the  human  race  has  passed.  These 
stages  are  usually  designated  as:  primi- 
tive, savage,  barbarian,  patriarchal,  tribal, 
feudal,  etc.  It  is  supposed  that  these 
stages  furnish  the  key  to  understanding 
the  child's  behavior  and  also  suggest  the 
kinds  of  educational  stimuli  that  are  ap- 
propriate at  different  times. 

"Although  this  hypothesis  has  had 
great  influence  in  education  it  is  today 
criticized  as  being  unsound  and  of  little 
value.  Starch  says  it  has  been  developed 
largely  on  the  basis  of  "analogy  with 
many  of  the  analogies  missing.  *  *  *  It 
has  built  pedagogical  mountains  out  of 
biological  molehiMs."  And  Freeman  very 
sanely  observes  that  'A  very  much  more 
reliable  method  of  determining  the  child's 
mental  development  is  to  study  the  child 
directly  rather  than  to  attempt  to  trace 
it  through  a  study  of  racial  development.' 

Some  Conclusions 

"1.  The  mental  development  of  children 
takes  place  on  the  whole  rather  gradually 
and  not  by  sudden  leaps  and  bounds. 
Thorndike  says,  for  exafmple,  that  'the 
capacity  for  reasoning  shows  no  signs  by 
any  tests  as  yet  given  of  developing  twice 
as   much   in    any   one   year   from    five   to 
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twenty-five  as  in   any  other.'     (See  also 
section  92). 

"2.  To  say  that  the  child  is  almost 
wholly  submissive,  unsympathetic,  self- 
ish, without  moral  sense,  etc.,  is  an  exag- 
geration of  the  facts  in  many  cases.  Com- 
imon  observation  shows  that  children  like 
to  control  their  own  conduct  and  often 
resent  interference.  We  can,  perhaps,  also 
report  having  seen  many  examples  of  af- 
fection, unselfishness,  and  evidences  of 
relatively  good  moral  decisions  exhibited 
by  children.  May  we  not  also  say  that 
even  adults  are  not  entirely  different  from 
the  children  in  such  respects.  Children 
differ  from  adults  in  that  they  tend  to  be 
more  impulsive,  more  suggestible  and  more 
inexperienced  and  consequently  less  per- 
fect in  meeting  our  social  standards  and 
expectations. 

"3.  The  child's  mental  development  de- 
pends partly  upon  the  graduaT  structural 
and  functional  maturation  of  his  nervous 
equipment.  By  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
year  the  brain  has  usually  reach  ninety 
per  cent  of  its  final  weight  and  practically 
no  increase  takes  place  after  the  fifteenth 
year.  Even  more  important  than  this 
gross  increase  in  the  size  of  the  brain  is 
the  development  of  the  nerve  cells  in  the 
cerebral  cortex.  Experiments  tend  to 
show  that  some  capacities  of  the  mind 
such  as  one's  scope  of  attention  or  speed 
of  reaction  vary  somewhat  with  maturity 
and  are  not  wholly  to  be  explained  in 
terms  of  training  received. 

"4.  An  important  factor  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child's  interests.  These  are 
partly  a  matter  of  nervous  and  bodily  de- 
velopttnent  but  also  are  due  to  environ- 
ment and  training.  It  is  difficult  to  arouse 
a  child's  interest  in  things  that  are  too  far 
beyond  his  capacity  or  experience  or  that 
do  not  satisfy  any  of  his  felt  needs.  Like 
the  adult  the  child  tends  at  first  to  be  in- 
terested in  the  somewhat  superficial  as- 
pects of  things  and  then  later  in  their 
more  fundamental  aspects  as  he  learns 
more  about  them. 

"5.  A  very  large  factor  in  mental  de- 
velopment which  should  not  be  passed 
over  with  tmere  incidental  mention  is  the 
accumulation  of  experience.  The  char- 
acter and  extent  of  the  child's  early  ex- 
periences as  we  have  seen  (see  lesson  4 
and  section  29  and  30)  is  regarded  as 
highly  important  in  the  development  of 
both  intellectual  and  personality  traits." 

Now  that  possible  misconceptions  re- 
garding our  point  of  view  have  been 
guarded  against,  may  we  turn  to  our  third 
cross-section— an  analysis  of  qualities 
more    or    less    outstanding    during    ado- 


lescence. It  is  safest  not  to  specify  ages 
here.  Adolescence  according  to  various 
experts  may  extend  from  ten  or  eleven  to 
twenty.  For  our  purposes  it  centers  about 
the  unfoldjment  which  attaches  to  puberty. 
It  has  been  referred  to  as  the  "teen"  age — 
the  "going  over  fool's  hill"  age — the  age 
among  boys  of  the  "changing  voice." 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  this  age, 
it  is  full  of  fascination.  As  full  of  fas- 
cination as  of  uncertainty.  It  is  a  period 
of  marked  changes  accompanied  by  "out- 
breaks." Striking  to  those  who  have 
watched  adolescents  through  the  earlier 
years  of  childhood.  Every  parent  comes 
to  recognize  adolescence  as  at  least  a 
unique  age. 

Out  of  experience  with  a  substantial 
number  of  adolescents  and  out  of  the  best 
available  literature  covering  their  period 
of  development,  let  us  set  down  for  pur- 
poses of  discussion  the  characteristics 
which,  while  they  are  imore  or  less  appar- 
ent^ throughout  life,  are  more  particularly 
noticeable  during  adolescence. 

1.  A  more  positive  attitude  toward  life 
and  its  problems. 

2.  More  marked  mating  tendencies. 

3.  Great  fondness  for  being  in  cliques 
or  gangs. 

4.  Impulsiveness  under  discipline. 

5.  Strong  tendency  for  amusements. 

6.  Ambitious  planning  for  the  future. 

7.  Difficulty  in  "staying  put." 

8.  Confidence  to  assume  responsibility. 

9.  Critical  questioning  of  conclusions. 

10.  Emotional  conflicts 

11.  A  fair  degree  of  "self-satisfaction"— 
a  tendency  to  "admit  it." 

12.  Self-consciousness. 

13.  Marked  changes  in  physical  devel- 
opment. 

14.  Rapid  growth  as  affecting  vital  or- 
gans and  bodily  appendages. 

15.  Consequent  ungainliness. 

16.  Strong  desire  for  social  popularity 
and  approval. 

17.  Sensitiveness  to  criticism  which  is 
often  covered  under  a  cloak  of  indiffer- 
ence. 

18.  Frequent  evidence  of  revolt. 

19.  Interest  in  discovering  a  "career." 

20.  A  new  attitude  toward  religion: 
either  a  developing  skepticism  or  a  vigor- 
ous enthusiaslm  by  way  of  conversion. 

These  characteristics  may  well  be  given 
full  consideration  as  a  guarantee  of  a  sym- 
pathetic approach  to  the  handling  of  boys 
and  girls  at  what  may  easily  be  a  critical 
age.  __  The  discussion  will  be  far  more 
meaningful!  if  it  can  be  supplemented  by 
observations  of  adolescents  in  normal  ac- 
tion. 
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LESSONS   FOR   MARCH 

First  Sunday,  March  3,  1929 

Lesson    54.      Divine    Authority:    History 
of  the  Priesthood— 50. 

Texts:  The  Nephites— A  1  m  a,  the 
younger;  Sunday  School  Lessons,  No.  54. 

References:  Mosiah,  Chapters  27-29; 
Alma,   Chapter  16,  29-45. 

Supplementary  Reference:  Dictionary 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon    (Reynolds). 

Objective:  The  High  Priesthood  being 
after  the  Order  of  the  Son  of  God,  all 
who  obtain  it  should  do  so  through  worth- 
iness and  willingness  to  live  as  the  Son  of 
God  lived  and  render  service  to  others. 

Suggestive  Groupings: 

I.  Alma   and    the   sons   of   Mosiah,   re- 
claimed from  eternal  death, 

a.  Their  rebellion  against  proper 
teaching  and  example. 

b.  The  effect  of  pijayer  exercised 
in   their   behalf. 

c.  Their  forgiveness  following  true 
repentance. 

II.  Those  who  are  reclaimed  from  sin 
and  who  realize  the  extent  of  the 
danger  they  were  in,  remain  forever 
after  repentant  and  zealous  in  re- 
claiming others. 

a.  The  call  of  Alma  to  serve  as 
Chief  Judge  and  as  High  Priest 
in  the  Church. 

b.  His  resigning  the  office  of  Chief 
Judge  that  he  might  devote  his 
whole  time  to  the  ministry. 

c.  Reason  for  Alma  taking  such  a 
step. 

III.  Sudden  changes  from  righteousness 
to  wickedness  often  follow  prosperity 
and  peace. 

a.  Condition  among  the  people  of 
Nephi  when  Alma  left  the  judg- 
ment seat. 

b.  The  wickedness  of  the  people 
shown  to  be  in  spite  of  the  re- 
vealed word  of  the  Lord  which 
they  had  in  their  possession. 
Alma  12:20-21.  Compare  Alma 
14:1,  verses  8  and  14.  Alma  22: 
13. 

IV.  Alma's  Teaching  in  the  City  of  Am- 
moniah  regarding  Priesthood.  Alma, 
Chapter  13. 

a.  Anciently  the  Priesthood  bestowed 

only  because  of  worthiness. 

b.  Preparation     through    study,     faith 


and    correct    living    requirements 
for  ordination. 
c.  Some  were  denied  the.  Priesthood 
because   they    would   not    comply 
with  the  requirements. 

Reflections:  "He  that  is  ordained  of 
God  and  sent  forth,  the  same  is  appointed 
to  be  the  greatest,  notwithstanding  he  is 
the  least  and  the  servant  of  all. 

"Wherefore,  he  is  possessor  of  all 
things;  for  all  things  are  subject  unto 
him,  both  in  heaven  and  on  the  earth,  the 
life  and  the  light,  the  Spirit  and  the  power, 
sent  forth  by  the  will  of  the  Father 
through  Jesus  Christ,  his  Son. 

"But  no  man  is  possessor  of  all  things 
except  he  be  purified  and  cleansed  from 
all  sin."— Doc.  and  Cov.  50:26-28. 

Second  Sunday,  March  10,  1929 

Lesson   55.     Divine   Authority:     History 
of  the  Priesthood— 51. 

Texts:  The  Nephites— The  Sons  of 
Mosiah;  Sunday  School  Lessons,  No.  55. 

References:  Mosiah,  Chapters  27-28; 
Alma,  Chapters  17-27. 

Objective:     The  greatest  joy  that  man 
receives    comes    through    giving    service 
for  the  salvation  of  others. 
Suggestive  Groupings: 

I.  The    Sons    of    Mosiah    prompted    to 
preach  to  the   Lamanites. 

a.  Because  they  realized  punishment 
of  the  wicked. 

b.  Because  "they  could  not  bear  that 
any  human  soul  should  perish." 
Mosiah  28:3. 

c  The    Spirit    of    the    Lord    worked 
upon  them.     Mosiah  28:4. 
II.  The  labors  of  Ammon  in  the  land  of 
Ishmael.     Alma  17-19. 

a.  His  humility  and  tact  in  accepting 
a  position  as  servant  of  the  king. 

b.  His  faith  and  faithfulness  to  de- 
tails the  opening  wedge  to  the 
preaching  to  the  king. 

c.  The  conversion  of  the  king  (La- 
moni)  due  to  confidence  in  Ammon 
and  willingness  to  follow  his  in- 
struction. 

III.  The    failure    of   the   missionaries    to 
convert    the   Amalekites    and    Amu- 
lonites    due    to    the    fact    that   these 
people  once  had  the  truth, 
a.  When   the   light   that  a  man    has 

goes   out   extreme   darkness  takes 

its  place. 
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b.  The  words  of  the  Savior:  "But 
if  thine  eyes  be  evil,  thy  whole 
body  shall  be  full  of  darkness.  If 
therefore  the  light  that  is  in  thee 
be  darkness,  how  great  is  that 
darkness."      Matt.   6:23. 

c.  The  embittered  soul  which  has  for- 
saken the  truth  hates  all  right- 
eousness. Such  are  the  devil  and 
his  angels. 

IV.  Those  who  are  reclaimed  from  dark- 
ness and  death  love  the  truth  above 
all  other  things. 

a.  The  converted  Lamanites  know- 
ing of  their  former  awful  state 
refused  to  shed  the  blood  of  their 
oppressors  even  in  self-defense. 

b.  Their  love  for  their  Nephite  breth- 
ren who  brought  them  the  truth 
made  manifest  through  trial  and 
suffering. 

V.  Knowledge     of     the    truth    received 
through   prayer   and   study. 

a.  "They  had  given  themselves  to 
much  prayer  and  fasting;  therefore 
they  had  the  spirit  of  phophecy, 
and  the  spirit  of  revelation,  and 
when  they  taught,  they  taught  with 
power  and  authority  of  God," 
Alma  17:2-3. 

b.  This  truth  may  be  applied  by  all 
Latter-day  Saints. 

Reflections:  For  God  so  loved  the 
world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life."     John   3:16. 

"And  how  great  is  his  joy  in  the  soul 
that  repenteth! 

"Wherefore,  you  are  called  to  cry  re- 
pentance unto  this  people. 

"And  if  it  so  be  that  you  should  labor 
all  your  days  in  crying  repentance  unto 
this  people,  and  bring,  save  it  be  one  soul 
unto  me,  how  great  shall  be  your  joy  with 
him  in  the  kingdom  of  my  Father." 

Third  Sunday,  March  17,  1929 

tLesson  56.    Divine  Authority:  History  of 
the  Priesthood— 52. 

Texts:  The  Nephites:  The  Sons  of 
Alma;  Sunday  School  Lessons,  No.  56. 

References:    Alma,  Chapters  36-63. 

Objective:     Jesus  Christ  is  the  Resur- 
rection and  the   Life. 
Suggestive  Groupings: 

I.  Alma's  teachings  to  Helaman. 

a.  Through  obedience  to  Jesus  Christ 
men  will  be  "lifted  up  at  the  last 
day."    Alma  36:1-3. 

b.  Sacred  records  to  be  preserved 
that  future  generations  may  learn 
of  the  ways  of  the  Lord.    Alma  37. 

c.  The  commandments  of  the  Lord 


are   strict:     He  who   keeps  them 
shall  prosper  in  the  land.     Alma 
37:13. 
II.  Alma's  teachings  to  Shiblon.     Alma 
38. 

a.  He  that  endureth  to  the  end  to  be 
saved. 

b.  Christ  the  means  of  salvation. 

c.  "Do  not  say:  O  God,  I  thank  thee 
that  we  are  better  than  our  breth- 
ren; but  rather  say  :0  Lord,  for- 
give my  unworthiness,  and  re- 
member my  brethren  in  mercy." 

•III.  Alma's      teachings      to      Corianton. 
Alma  39-42. 

a.  Unchastity  the  most  abominable 
of  all  sins,  except  murder  or  denial 
of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

b.  Denial  of  the  Holy  Ghost  un- 
pardonable. 

c.  Seeking  for  riches  unimportant; 
the  things  of  eternity  should  be 
sought  after. 

d.  The  doctrine  of  restoration  and 
restitution. 

e.  State  of  the  soul  between  death 
and  the  resurrection. 

f.  The  resurrection  comest  through 
Christ. 

g.  Mortality  the  time  for  repentance 
and  the  seeking  after  God. 

Reflections:  "And  he  shall  come  into 
the  world  to  redeem  his  people;  and  he 
shall  take  upon  him  the  transgressions 
of  those  who  believe  on  his  name  and 
these  are  they  that  shall  have  eternal  life, 
and  salvation  cometh  to  none  else.  *  *  * 
The  spirit  and  the  body  shall  be  re- 
united again  in  its  perfect  form;  both 
limb  and  joint  shall  be  restored  to 
its  proper  frame,  even  as  we  now  are  at 
this  time;  and  we  shall  be  brought  to 
stand  before  God,  knowing  even  as  we 
know  now,  and  have  a  bright  recollection 
of  all  our  guilt.  Now  this  restoration 
shall  come  to  all,  both  old  and  young, 
both  bond  and  free,  both  male  and  female, 
both  the  wicked  and  the  righteous;  and 
even  there  shall  not  so  much  as  a  hair  of 
their  heads  be  lost;  but  everything  shall 
be  restored  to  its  perfect  frame,  as  it  is 
now,  or  in  the  body,  and  shall  be  brought 
and  be  arranged  before  the  bar, of  Christ 
the  Son,  and  God  the  Father,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  is  one  Eternal  God, 
to  be  judged  according  to  their  works, 
whether  they  be  good  or  whether  they 
be  evil."     Alma  11:40-44. 

"I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life; 
he  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were 
dead,  yet  shall  he  live: 

"And  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in 
me  shall  never  die.  Believest  thou  this?" 
John  11:25-26. 
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Fourth  Sunday,  March  24,  1929 

Lesson    57.     Divine   Authority:   History 
of  the  Priesthood — 53. 

Texts:      The    Nephites— Heleman,    the 
younger;  Sunday  School  Lessons,  No.  57. 

References:     Alma  63:11-13  ;Heleman, 
Chapters  1-5. 

Objective:  To  show  that  the  sacred 
records  of  the  Nephites  were  preserved 
by  the  power  of  the  Lord  from  generation 
to  generation  "for  a  wise  purpose,  which 
purpose  is  known  unto  God." 
Suggestive   Groupings: 

I.  Heleman  appointed  to  keep  the  sa- 
cred records. 

a.  The  records  copied  and  had 
among  the  people;  except  the 
things  forbidden  of  the  Lord. 

b.  The  reason  for  this  distribution— 
that  the  people  might  be  informed 
of  the  purpoess  of  the  Lord. 

c.  Numerous  records  kept  among  the 
people.    Heleman  3:13-16. 

d.  Heleman's  worthiness  as  cus- 
todian and  historian.  Heleman  3: 
20. 

II.  Heleman  appointed  as  Chief  Judge. 


a.  The  contention  over  the  office  of 
Chief  Judge.  Heleman,  Chapters 
1-2. 

b.  Heleman  appointed  because  of 
worthiness.     3 :20. 

III.  The  Secret  Band  of  Gadianton: 

a.  Purpose  of  the  wicked  organiza- 
tion. Heleman  1:9-12;  2:3-11;  3: 
23. 

b.  Their  secret  plans  revealed.  Refer- 
ences as  above. 

IV.  Activity  of  the  Priests  and  Teachers 
of  the  Church  in  this  time  of  wicked- 
ness— the  results.     Heleman  3:24-33. 

V.  The  building  of  houses,  temples  and 
cities  of  cement. 

a.  The  people  spread  forth  over  all 
the  land. 

b.  The  use  of  cement  because  timber 
was  scarce.     Heleman  3:8-11. 

c.  Show  the  value  of  the  discovery 
of  cement  cities,  monuments  and 
temples  in  Mexico  and  Central 
America  as  corroberative  testimony 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon. 

Fifth  Sunday,  March  31,  1929 
Easter     Sunday.       Open     for     review, 
missed  lessons,  or  testimonies. 


Broadmindedness 

[A  Two  and  a  Half  Minute  Address] 


In  our  eleventh  article  of  Faith  we  say 
to  the  world,  "We  claim  the  privilege  of 
worshiping  Almighty  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  our  own  conscience,  and 
allow  all  men  the  same  privilege;  let  them 
worship  how,  when,  or  what  they  may." 

This  sounds  easy,  yet  it  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  things  in  the  world  to  do. 
Both  ancient  and  modern  history  show 
that  people  who  have  rebelled  against 
their  government  or  church  are  the  most 
severe  on  those  who  choose  to  differ  from 
them. 

Our  Pilgrim  forefathers  left  England 
because  they  could  not  endure  the  relig- 
ious conditions.  Yet  when  they  became 
established  in  America,  they  made  a  blot 
on  their  good  name  because  they  perse- 
cuted and  even  put  to  death,  those  who 
taught  doctrines  different  from  theirs. 
Luther  led  a  lot  of  people  away  from  the 
Catholic  church,  yet  he  condemned  any 
of  his  followers  who  chose  to  break 
away  from  his  teachings. 


And  so  it  is  with  some  of  us.  One  of 
our  biggest  problems  is  to  keep  from  ridi- 
culing members  of  other  churches.  Per- 
haps it  is  hard  because  we  have  been  told 
by  the  prophets  of  the  Lord,  that  ours  is 
God's  own  true  church  and  it  is  more 
richly  blessed  than  all  others.  We  have 
the  truth  and  we  feel  sure  that  some  day 
other  churches  will  come  to  see  it  and 
will  join  hands  with  us  in  doing  the  will 
of  our  father.  Let  us  teach  the  beauties 
of  the  Gospel  as  they  are  revealed  to  us, 
and  in  this  way  lead  others  to  worship  as 
we  do.  Whatever  we  say  or  do  has  some 
effecton  some  one  else.  If  we  are  ever 
to  gain  the  friendship  and  good  will  of 
others  and  convert  them  to  our  faith,  it 
will  be  because  we  can  show  by  our  lives 
and  our  teaching  that  Mormonism  is  the 
best  religion  in  the  world.  We  have  the 
truth  and  the  truth  is  its  own  best  argu- 
ment. Let  us  live  it  and  teach  it  and  lead 
people  not  of  us  to  see  its  beauty. — 'Carol 
Balsley,  Book  of  Mormon  Dept.,  Moab 
Sunday  School,  San  Juan  Stake. 
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Henry  H.  Rolapp  and  Jesse  R.  S.  Budge 


LESSONS   FOR   MARCH 

First  Sunday,  March  3,  1929 

Lesson  9.    How  Early  Missionaries  were 
Provided. 

Text:     Sunday  School  Lessons,  No.  9. 

Objective:  ,  The   essential   element   of 

service  is  personal  consecration  to  a  cause. 

Suggestions  on  Preparation  and  Pres- 
entation: It  is  sometime  lamented  that 
elders  no  longer  go  out  without  money 
for  their  needs.  A  careful  study  of  the 
history  of  the  past  will  show  that  the 
work  of  the  Church  has  never  been  car- 
ried on  without  means.  The  money  often 
came  from  outside  sources.  But  the  peo- 
ple themselves  then  had  no  money.  What 
they  did  have  they  used,  consecrating 
both  themselves  and  their  means  to  the 
service.  The  work  was  not  allowed  to  be 
delayed  because  the  people  had  no  money 
to  aid  in  spreading  it,  but  absolute  needs 
were  supplied.  We  are  perhaps  justified 
in  concluding  that  the  essential  thing  is 
zeal  for  the  service,  humility,  faith  and 
dependence  upon  the  Lord.  Going  with- 
out money  is  of  value  only  as  it  promotes 
the  attitudes  and  conditions  named.  Will- 
ingness to  devote  one's  accumulations  to 
the  work  perhaps  requires  as  much  faith 
and  sacrifice  as  it  did  in  the  days  of 
poverty  to  rely  upon  others  for  what  one 
did  not  have  oneself.  This  condition  is 
not  so  well  met  where  boys  go  on  their 
fathers'  means,  unless  they  go  with  a 
sense  of  the  sacrifice  made  and  use  their 
best  endeavors  to  minimize  expense  by 
doing  some  sacrificing  on  their  own  ac- 
count. This  lesson  should  be  utilized 
to  show  that  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  mission- 
ary and  the  results  he  achieves,  which 
after  all  are  important. 

Questions  for  Teachers 

1.  Did  early  day  Saints  hold  their  re- 
ligious conviction  above  worldly  gain? 

2.  How  did  they  prove  this? 

3.  HW    can    we    of    the    present    day 
demonstrate  the  same  virtues? 

Second  Sunday,  March  10,  1929 

Lesson  10.   The  Missionary.    Preparation. 

Text:    Sunday  School  Lessofis,  No.  10. 


Objective:  To  show  importance  to  mis- 
sionary of  thorough  preparation  for  his 
work. 

References:  Doc.  and  Gov.,  Sec.  88, 
verses  77-81;  Sec.  11,  verses  21-26;  Elders' 
Manual,  pp.  10-11;  "The  Spoken  Word," 
Evans,  p.  104. 

Suggestions  on  Preparation:  The  les- 
son should  be  so  conducteed  as  to  impress 
upon  class  members  that  the  glory  of  man, 
as  well  as  of  God,  is  intelligence;  that 
knowledge  is  power;  that  to  become 
powerful  as  a  missionary  a  person  must 
have  much  knowledge  and  must  have  it 
organized  for  effective  use. 

In  "The  Spoken  Word"  Evans  says, 
with  reference  to  preparation  for  speak- 
ing, "Read  yourself  full."  He  further  ad- 
vised: "Reading  should  proceed  usually 
from  the  general  to  the  specific."  That 
is,  one  should  acquire  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  subject  and  then  devote 
himself  to  a  detailed  study  of  the  par- 
ticular features  of  it  that  he  wishes  to 
discuss.  However,  too  much  emphasis 
cannot  be  laid  upon  the  importance  of  the 
elder  contemplating  upon  his  theme  and 
organizing  in  his  mind  what  he  wishes  to 
present. 

Questions  for  Teachers 

1.  What  is  the  danger  of  superficial 
knowledge? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  "A  little  knowl- 
edge is  a  dangerous  thing,"  and  how  does 
this  apply  to  teaching  religion? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  organizing  a 
speech? 

4.  Bring  to  the  class  an  outline  for  a 
ten  minute  talk  on  the  subject  "Necessity 
for  Divine  Authority,"  and  discuss  same 
with  class  members  in  connection  with 
outline  prepared  by  them.  (References 
in  Sunday  School  Lesson  No  10.) 

Third  Sunday,  March  17,  1929 

Lesson   11.     The  Missionary.     Speaking. 

t 

Text:    Sunday  School  Lessons,  No.  11. 

Objective:  The  purpose  of  preaching 
is  to  inspire  others  with  a  desire  to  know 
what  God  wants  His  children  to  do. 

References:  "The  Spoken  Word," 
Evans;  "Effective  Speaking,"  Phillips. 

Suggestions:  The  lesson  should  be  so 
conducted  that  the  class  will  understand 
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that  to  become  an  eloquent  speaker  should 
not,  of  course,  be  the  primary  ambition 
of  a  missionary^  That  is,  he  should  not 
perform  his  mission  simply  to  develop  him- 
self in  public  speaking,  but  he  should  de- 
sire to  become  proficient  as  a  speaker  that 
he  may  the  better  teach.  Good,  earnest, 
inspirational  speaking  is  more  to  be  de- 
sired than   much  oratory. 

Assign  this  lesson  one  week  in  advance 
and  request  each  class  member  to  choose 
the  subject  he  will  talk  upon,  as  suggested 
in  Sunday  School  Lesson,  No.  11. 

After  talks  have  been  given  hold  brief 
discussion  with  class  members  on  merits 
of  their  respective  talks. 

Questions  for  Teachers 

1.  Why  should  elders  refrain  from  the 
practice  of  committing  their  addresses  to 
memory? 

2.  In  what  respects  does  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  differ  from  talking  upon 
non-religious    subjects? 

3.  What  characteristics  or  qualities  of 
speaking  are  most  to  be  desired? 

Fourth  Sunday,  March  24,   1929 

Lesson  12.     The  Missionary.    Attitude- 
Approach. 

Text:     Sunday  School  Lessons,  No.  12. 

Objectives:  To  show  the  importance 
of  maintaining  a  proper  attitude  toward 
those  whom  one  would  successfully  teach 
and  of  cultivating  an  agreeable  manner  of 
approach. 

References:  Gospel  Doctrine,  Chapter 
20;  Autobiography  of  Parley  P.  Pratt, 
pp.  57-60  and  151-164;  Life  of  John  Tay- 
lor, by  Roberts,  p.  79;  Missionary  Les- 
sons, 1928,  Nos.  10  and  11. 

President  Joseph  F.  Smith  declared: 

"The  characteristics  of  a  good  mission- 
ary are:  A  man  who  has  sociability— 
whose  friendship  is  permanent  and  spark- 
ling— who  can  ingratiate  himself  into  the 
confidence  and  favor  of  men  who  are  in 
darkness.  This  cannot  be  done  offhand. 
You  must  get  acquainted  with  a  man, 
learn  him  and  gain  his  confidence  and 
make  him  feel  and  know  that  your  only 
desire  is  to  do  him  good  and  bless  him. 
Then  you  can  tell  him  your  message,  and 
give  him  the  good  things  you  have  for 
him  kindly  and  lovingly.  *  *  *  In  the 
very  first  place  a  missionary  should  have 
in  himself  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  of 
God — the  witness  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  If 
he  has  not  this,  he  has  nothing  to  give. 
Men  are  not  converted  by  eloquence  or 
oratory;  they  are  convinced  when  they 
are  satisfied  that  you  have  the  truth  and 
Spirit  of  God."     Gospel  Doctrine,  p.  446. 


At  another  time  he  offered  the  follow- 
ing  suggestions: 

"It  is  to  be  earnestly  recommended  that 
the  elders  abroad  on  missions,  and,  in- 
deed Latter-day  Saints  in  general,  avoid 
contentious  argument  and  debate  regard- 
ing doctrinal  subjects.  The  truth  of  the 
Gospel  does  not  depend  for  its  demon- 
stration in  heated  discussions;  the  mes- 
sage of  truth  is  most  effectively  delivered 
when  expressed  in  words  of  simplicity  and 
sympathy.  The  history  of  our  missionary 
work  already  written,  proves  the  futility 
of  public  debates  and  argument  between 
our  elders  and  their  opponents;  and  this 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  such  undertaking  the  forensic 
victory  has  been  won  by  our  represen- 
tatives. A  testimony  of  the  truth  is  more 
than  a  mere  assent  of  the  mind;  it  is  a 
conviction  of  the  heart;  a  knowledge  that 
fills  the  whole  soul  of  the  recipient.  Vic- 
tory in  debate  is  no  stronger  evidence  of 
right  on  the  side  of  the  victor  than  is 
success  in  battle  proof  of  the  justice  of 
the  cause  for  which  the  conqueror  fought. 
A  debate  is  usually  a  wrestling  match  in 
words,  and  the  result  demonstrates  simply 
which  of  the  wrestlers  was  the  stronger 
or  more  skillful,  certainly  not  which  of 
them  stood  for  the  right.  However,  it  is 
not  to  counsel  particularly  against  debate 
and  discussion  with  outsiders  that  these 
words  are  written,  but  to  urge  our  mis- 
sionaries to  refrain  from  such  useless 
altercations  of  words  among  themselves." 
Gospel  Doctrine,  p.  455. 

Suggestions:  If  you  have  been  able  to 
get  access  to  the  Life  of  John  Taylor  and 
the  Autobiography  of  Parley  P.  Pratt, 
discuss  with  the  class  the  way  in  which 
the  speakers  suited  their  style  of  teach- 
ing and  their  method  of  approach  to  the 
particular  people  they  were  addressing. 
Show  how  their  sermons  were  aided  by  a 
wide  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  speak- 
ers and  the  means  employed  to  secure  a 
hearing  and  to  sustain  interest.  If  you 
have  not  access  to  these  references  select 
some  able  discourse  that  is  accessible  and 
devote  it  to  the  same  class  use. 

Questions  for  Teachers 

_  1.  What  is  the  advantage. to  the  mis- 
sionary in  showing  tolerance  for  the  be- 
liefs of  others? 

2.  Why  should  a  missionary  avoid 
acrimonious  discussions? 

3.  Why  should  the  missionary  refrain 
from  directly  condemning  the  beliefs  of 
others? 

Fifth  Sunday,  March  31,  1929 

Review. 
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LESSONS   FOR   MARCH 
Course  A — Ages  12,  13,  14 

First  Sunday,  March  3,  1929 

Lesson  9.     The  First  Disciples 

Texts:  John  1:29-51;  Weed,  "A  Life  of 
Christ  for  the  Young,"  Chapter  13;  Sun- 
day School  Lessons,  No.  9. 

Objective:  A  testimony  of  the  divinity 
of  Jesus  and  the  truth  of  His  gospel  is 
obtained  by  obeying  His  teachings  and 
following  His  example. 

Supplemental  Materials:  Farrar,  "Life 
of  Christ,"  Chapter  10;  Talmage,  "Jesus 
the  Christ,"  pp.  138  to  144;  Dummelow, 
"One  Volume  Bible  Commentary,"  p.  777; 
any  Bible  Dictionary. 

Suggestive  Outline: 

I.  John  teaches  his  disciples. 

They  discuss  the  Mission  of  Jesus. 
II.  Jesus  appears. 
John's  testimony. 

III.  Andrew  and  John  follow  Jesus. 
Andrew  brings  Peter. 

IV.  Jesus  calls  Philip. 
Phillip  brings  Nathanael. 

V.  Testimonies  of  these  men. 

Commentators  generally  agree  that  the 
Nathanael  of  this  lesson  is  the  Bartholo- 
mew heard  of  later  in  the  New  Testament. 
"The  International  Bible  Dictionary," 
says  on  page  435: 

"Nathanael  (God  has  given),  a  disciple 
of  Jesus  Christ,  concerning  whom,  under 
that  name  at  least,  we  learn  from  Scrip- 
ture little  more  than  his  birthplace,  Cana 
of  Galilee,  John  21:2,  and  his  simple, 
truthful  character.  John  1 :47.  The  name 
does  not  occur  in  the  first  three  Gospels, 
but  it  is  commonly  believed  that  Nathan- 
ael and  Bartholomew  are  the  same  per- 
son. The  evidence  for  that  belief  is  as 
follows:  St.  John,  who  twice  mentions 
Nathanael,  never  introduces  the  name  of 
Bartholomew  at  all.  St.  Matthew,  Matt. 
10:3,  St.  Mark,  Mark  3:18,  and  St.  Luke, 
Luke  6:14,  all  speak  of  Bartholomew,  but 
never  of  Nathanael.  But  the  identification 
was  not  made  till  about  the  9th  century, 
and  it  may  not  be  correct.  It  was  Philip 
who  first  brought  Nathanael  to  Jesus,  just 
as  Andrew  had  brought  his  brother 
Simon." 

Dummelow,  in  his  One  Volume  Bible 
Commentary,  page  777,  says: 

"Preliminary  call  of  five  Apostles,  An- 
drew, John,   Peter,  Philip,  and  Bartholo- 


mew (peculiar  to  Jn).  This  account,  so 
far  from  conflictiong  with  the  (later)  call 
described  Mt.  4:18,  Mk.  1:15  (cp?  Lk. 
5:1),  really  removes  a  difficulty,  for  it 
shows  how  the  Apostles  came  to  obey  the 
final  call  to  follow  Jesus  so  readily.  After 
their  preliminary  call,  described  here,  the 
Apostles  loosely  attached  themselves  to 
Jesus  as  learners,  but  did  not  leave  their 
homes  and  occupations.  Afterwards  when 
further  intercourse  had  strengthened  their 
hope  that  He  was  really  the  Messiah,  they 
left  all  and  followed  Him." 

Note  that  these  first  disciples,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Nathanael,  had  been 
disciples  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  were 
somewhat  prepared  to  become  the  disciples 
of  Jesus.  They  were  men  who  expected 
jthe  Messiah;  they  were  righteous  men; 
they  were  children  of  God,  for  when  His 
son  called,  they  recognized  the  voice  of 
the  Master. 

i 

Second  Sunday,  March  10,  1929 

i 

Lesson  10.     The  First  Miracle. 

Texts:  Weed,  "A  Life  of  Christ  for  the 
Young,"  Chapter  15;  John  2:1-11;  Sun- 
day School  Lessons,  No.  10. 

Objective:  Evidences  of  the  power  and 
divinity  of  the  Savior  are  added  unto  those 
who  have  faith  and  obey  His  teachings. 

Supplementary  Materials:  Farrar,  "Life 
of  Christ,"  Chapter  11;  Papini,  "Life  of 
Christ,  pages  141-144;  Kent,  "The  Life 
and  Teachings  of  Jesus,"  pp.  93-108;  Tal- 
mage, "Jesus  the  Christ,"  p.  144;  Bible 
Dictionary,  any  good  one;  Dummelow, 
"The  One  Volume  Commentary  of  the 
Bible,"  p.  777. 

Suggestive  Outline: 
I.  Wedding  at  Cana. 

a.  Nature  of  Celebration. 
Hosts'  obligations. 
II.  Jesus  and  His  disciples  attend. 
Approval  of  the  celebration. 

III.  Success  of  Festivities  Jeopardized. 

a.  Jesus  appealed  to. 

b.  Making  of  the  wine. 

IV.  Significance  of  Act. 

a.  Effect  upon  guests. 

b.  Effect  upon  disciples. 

Farrar  in  his  "Life  of  Christ,"  says, 
p.  133: 

"Whether  the  marriage  festival  lasted 
for  seven  days,  as  was  usual  among 
those  who  could  afford  it,  or  only  for  one 
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or  two,  as  was  the  case  among  the  poorer 
classes,  we  cannot  tell;  but  at  some  period 
of  the  entertainment  the  wine  suddenly 
ran  short.  None  but  those  who  know 
how  sacred  in  the  East  is  the  duty  of 
lavish  hospitality,  and  how  passionately 
the  obligation  to  exercise  it  to  the  utmost 
is  felt,  can  realize  the  gloom  which  this 
incident  would  have  thrown  over  the  oc- 
casion, or  the  misery  and  mortification 
which  it  would  have  caused  to  the  wedded 
pair.  They  would  have  felt  it  to  be,  as  in 
the  East  it  would  still  be  felt  to  be,  a 
bitter  and  indelible  disgrace." 

Some  contend  that  Jesus'  answer  to 
His  mother,  on  this  occasion  showed  dis- 
respect: Farrar  clears  this  up  for  us  as 
follows:  p.  135. 

"  'Woman,  what  have  I  to  do  with 
thee?'  The  words  at  first  sound  harsh, 
and  almost  repellent  in  their  roughness 
and  brevity:  but  this  is  the  fault  partly  of 
our  version,  partly  of  our  associations. 
He  does  not  call  her  'mother,'  because, 
in  circumstances  such  as  these,  she  was 
His  mother  no  longer;  but  the  address, 
Woman,'  was  so  respectful  that  it  might 
be,  and  was,  addressed  to  the  queenliest; 
and  so  gentle  that  it  might  be,  and  was, 
addressed  at  the  tenderest  moments  to 
the  most  fondly  loved.  And  'what  have 
I  to  do  with  thee/  is  a  literal  version  of 
a  common  Aramaic  phrase,  which,  while 
it  sets  aside  a  suggestion  and  waives  all 
further  discussion  of  it,  is  yet  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  most  delicate  courtesy, 
and   the   most   feeling  consideration." 

Papini  says,  on  page  141  of  his  "Life 
of   Christ": 

"Jesus  liked  to  go  to  weddings.    For  the 
man  of  the  people  who  very  seldom  gives 
way  to  lavishness  and  gayety,  who  never 
eats  and  drinks  as  much  as  he  would  like, 
the  day  of  his  wedding  is  the  most  re- 
markable of  all  his  life,  a  rich  passage  of 
generous  gayety  in  his  long,  drab,  com- 
monplace existence.    Wealthy  people  who 
can   have   banquets   every  evening,   mod- 
erns who  gulp  down  in  a  day  what  would 
have  sufficed  for  a  week  to  the  poor  man 
of  olden  times,  no  longer  feel  the  solemn 
joyfulness  of  that  day.    But  the  poor  man 
in    the    old    days,    the    workingman,    the 
countryman,   the   Oriental   who   lived  all 
the  year  round  on  barley-bread,  dried  figs 
and  a  few  fish  and  eggs,  and  only  on  great 
days  killed  a  lamb  or  a  kid,  the  man  ac- 
customed   to    stint    himself,    to    calculate 
closely,  to  dispense  with  many  things,  to 
be  satisfied  with  what  is  strictly  necessary, 
saw  in  weddings  the  truest  and  greatest 
festival   of  his  life.     The  other  festivals, 
those    of    the    people    and    those    of   the 
Church,  were  the  same  for  everybody,  and 
they  are  repeated  every  twelfth   month; 


but  a  wedding  was  his  very  own  festival 
and  only  came  once  for  him  in  all  the 
cycle  of  his  years." 

The  International  Bible  Dictionary 
says  about  miracles,  page  411: 

"A  miracle  is  not  the  breaking  of  a  law 
of  nature,  it  is  not  an  interferance  with 
or  suspension  of  the  unchanging  uni- 
formity of  the  laws  of  the  universe. 

"It  is   simply  a  personal   God  putting 
his  will  into  the  laws  of  nature;  it  is  God's 
doing  with   his  infinite  power,   the  same 
quality  of  action,  though  vastly  greater  in 
degree,  that  we  do  every  hour  when  we 
exert  our  personal  will  amid  the  forces  of 
nature.     I  lift  up  a  book,  I  turn  on  the 
water  from  the  water-works  and  make  a 
shower  on  my  parched  lawn  or  garden.    I 
stop  a  part  of  the  machinery  in  the  factory 
and  rescue  a  child  caught  in  its  wheels. 
These  acts  break  no  law  of  nature,  they 
suspend  none,  they  change  none,  neither 
in  t  the  natural  nor  in  the  spiritual  world. 
"All  civilization  is  the  result  of  man's 
putting  his  will  into  the  uniform  laws  of 
nature.     He  can  do  it  because  the  laws 
are  uniform,  and  he  believes  them  to  be 
unchanging.      The    doctor    puts    his    will 
into  the  laws  of  nature,  which,  if  left  to 
work  out  their  natural  result,  would  take 
away  his  patient's  life,  and  by  using  the 
laws  of  nature  cures  the  patient. 

"It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  God  can- 
not do  what  his  children  are  doing  every 
day.  The  believer  in  miracles  and  in  the* 
answer  to  prayer,  stands  by  the  side  of 
the  scientist  in  his  belief  in  the  uniform 
action  of  the  laws  of  God  in  nature." 

Keep  this  in  mind,  because  it  will  be 
helpful  in  considering  the  later  miracles. 
Again,  let  us  urge  that  teachers  ask  the 
Sunday  School  superintendency  to  sup- 
ply the  library  with  some  of  the  books 
referred  to  in  these  lessons.  Farrar's 
"Life  of  Christ,"  and  Talmage's  "Jesus 
the  Christ"  will  be  extremely  helpful  in 
obtaining  an  insight  into  these  lessons, 
and  making  them  dynamic  in  the  lives  of 
the  pupils. 

Third  Sunday,  March  17,  1929 

Lesson  11.     Cleansing  the  Temple. 

Texts:  John  2:13-22;  Mark  11:17;  Weed, 
"A  Life  of  Christ  for  the  Young,"  Chap- 
ter 17;  Sunday  School  Lessons,  No.  11. 

Objective:  The  maintenance  of  a  clean 
mind  and  body  is  requisite  to  receiv- 
ing and  keeping  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Supplemental  Materials:  Farrar,  "Life 
of  Christ,"  Chapter  13;  Talmage,  "Jesus 
the  Christ,"  Chapter  12;  Bible  Dictionary; 
Dummelow,  "One  Volume  Bible  Com- 
mentary," page  778. 
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Suggestive    Outline: 

I.  The  Passover  at  Jerusalem. 

a.  Jesus  .  attends     in     obedience     to 
Israelitish  law. 

b.  Jesus  visits  the  temple. 
II.  The  Temple. 

a.  Its  purpose. 

b.  Its  desecration, 

c.  Christ's  indignation. 
III.  The  Temple  Cleansed. 

a.  Significance  of  the  act. 

b.  Jesus'  message. 

The  teacher  will  do  well  to  read  again 
the  references  in  Lesson  6.  Refer  to  any 
good  bible  dictionary  for  a  description  of 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem  and  its  purposes. 

Recall  the  reason  for  celebrating  the 
passover  as  discussed  in  Lesson  5. 

The  International  Bible  Dictionary 
says  of  the  purposes  of  the  temple,  page 
671 : 

"  'The  temple  was  the  approach  of  a 
nation  to  their  God.  Israelites  alone  could 
enter  its  Inner  Sanctuary.'  It  was  the 
symbol  of  >God's  presence  among  the  peo- 
ple. It  expressed  by  means  of  worship, 
and  every  available  form  of  ceremony  and 
symbolism,  the  presence  and  power  and 
glory  of  God.  It  was  the  visible  means 
of  access  to  God.  'Yet  amid  all  the  sym- 
bolism, God  Himself  was  not  adored  in 
any  material  form.  One  could  represent 
only  His  Presence  or  Dwelling.  And  this 
was  double.  God  was  both  the  Far  and 
the    Near,    above    all    things,    filling    the 


Heavens,  and  yet  abiding  with  His  people. 
His  Name  dwelt  there.'  He  was  tran- 
scendent, with  His  throne  in  Heaven,  but 
the  Temple  was  His  earthly  seat." 

And  the  teachings  of  the  temple,  page 
681: 

"The  temple  and  all  connected  with  it 
had  a  religious  teaching  for  the  people, 
most  of  whom  could  not  read,  but  could 
understand  symbols  and  visible  expres- 
sions of  great  truths. 

"The  temple  taught  the  presence  of 
God,  and  made  it  real.  The  arrange- 
ment of  courts  and  rooms  expressed  the 
progress  of  the  religious  life,  from  the 
outer  world  into  the  court  of  general  wor- 
ship, then  into  the  more  sacred  court,  the 
Holy  Place,  the  Holy  of  Holies." 

No  temple,  be  it  building  or  human 
body,  can  be  a  suitable  abode  for  the 
spirit  of  God  unless  it  is  maintained  in 
cleanliness  and  purity. 

Fourth  Sunday,  March  24,  1929 

No  lesson  is  prepared  for  this  day.  One 
day  in  each  quarter  will  be  left  open. 
This  will  enable  teachers  to  catch  up  on 
the  lesson  which  was  missed  on  account 
of  quarterly  conference  or  for  other 
reasons. 

Fifth  Sunday,  March  31,  1929 

Quarterly  Review. 
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LESSONS  FOR  MARCH 

Course  C— Ages  18,  19,  20 

First  Sunday,  March  3,  1929 

Lesson  9.    Joshua — A  Leadership 
Inspired  by  Prophecy 

References:  Exodus  17:9-14;  Numbers 
13:8;  27:18-23.     Book  of  Joshua. 

Objective:  To  show  that  Joshua's  se- 
lection comes  as  a  result  of  the  operation 
of  the  spirit  of  Prophecy;  that  prophecy 
becomes  the  inspiration  for  Joshua's  suc- 
cessful career. 

Suggestive  Grouping  of  Material: 
I.  Joshua  as  a  spy. 
II.  Joshua's  Leadership  and  ability  rec- 
ognized. 


III.  The  success  of  Moses. 

IV.  His  life's  work.    The  conquest  of  the 
Promised  Land. 

V.  His  death. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  "Moses  was  not 
permitted  to  cross  the  Jordan  and  was 
told  to  take  Joshua  and  confer  upon  him 
authority  to  lead  Israel  because  he  was  a 
man  in  whom  was  found  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord.  It  is  evident  that  Joshua  held  the 
Priesthood  before  this  time,  for  he  had 
assisted  Moses  as  a  minister.  Not  being 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi  it  was  the  Melchize- 
dek  Priesthood  which  he  held  *  *  * 
Joshua  led  the  people  with  power  and 
wisdom  through  the  authority  of  the 
Priesthood  and  by  the  inspiration  of  the 
Almighty." — Sunday  School  Lessons- 
Gospel  Doctrine  Department — June,  1928. 
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"The  value  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  is 
primarily  religious;  its  fervency,  its  con- 
viction of  the  destiny  of  Israel  and  its  in- 
culcation of  the  unity  and  greatness  of  the 
God  of  Israel  give  expression  to  the  phil- 
osophy of  Israelite  historians." — Stanley 
Arthur  Cook — in  the  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica. 

"Israel  served  the  Lord  all  the  days  of 
Joshua."  (Joshua  24:31.)  The  high  and 
commanding  character  of  this  eminent 
leader  had  given  so  decided  a  tone  to  the 
sentiments  and  manners  of  his  contempo- 
raries, and  the  memory  of  his  fervent  piety 
and  many  virtues  continued  so  vividly  .im- 
pressed on  the  memories  of  the  people 
that  the  sacred  historian  has  recorded  it 
to  his  immortal  honor.  Israel  served  the 
Lord  all  the  days  of  Joshua,  and  all  the 
days  of  the  elders  that  overlived  Joshua." 
— Quoted  in  the  Seventy's  course  in  The- 
ology 1907  from  a  Bible  Commentary. 

Second  Sunday,  March  10,  1929 

Lesson  10.    Samuel:  The  Boy 
Called  by  God 

References:  I  Samuel,  Chapters  1  to 
4. 

Objective:  To  teach  that  obedience  is 
essential  in  all  walks  of  life:  that  a  life  of 
righteousness  is  essential  if  men  are  to 
govern  themselves:  that  when  people  are 
wicked  and  do  not  trust  one  another  they 
clamor  for  a  despotic  Government  of  a 
King.     (I  Samuel  15:22.) 

Suggestive  Grouping  of  Material: 

I.  Hannah's  prayer  for  a  son  and  her 
promise. 

II.  Samuel's   early  life   and  his  relation 
to  Eli. 

III.  His  ministry  as  judge  and  reformer. 

IV.  The   position   of   Samuel   in   the   de- 
velopment of  Hebrew  nationality. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  "We  shall  see  in 
Samuel  a  man  of  strong  will  and  clear 
judgment  who  might  easily  have  gathered 
into  his  own  hand  absolute  power  by 
placing  himself  upon  a  throne  as  Israel's 
King,  but  who  voluntarily  withdrew  from 
a  practical  regency,  and  promoted  an- 
other to  the  office  of  King." — Chamber- 
lin,  "The  Hebrew  Prophets." 

"It  was  no  light  work  which  was  im- 
posed upon  the  shoulders  of  Samuel, — to 
establish  law  and  order  among  the  de- 
moralized tribes  of  the  Jews,  and  to  pre- 
pare them  for  political  independence;  and 
it  was  a  still  greater  labor  to  effect  a 
moral  reformation  and  re-introduce  the 
worship  of  Jehovah.  But  of  these  objects 
he  seems  to  have  accomplished;  and  his 


success  places  him  in  the  list  of  great  re- 
formers, like  Mohammed  and  Luther — 
but  greater  and  better  than  either,  since 
he  did  not  attempt,  like  the  former,  to 
bring  about  a  good  end  by  a  bad  means; 
nor  was  he  stained  by  personal  defects, 
like_  the  latter.  It  was  his  object  to  re- 
enkindle  the  national  life  of  the  nation, 
so  as  to  combat  successfully  its  enemies  in 
the  field,  which  could  be  attained  by  rous- 
ing a  common  religious  feeling;'  for  he 
saw  that  there  could  be  no  true  enthu- 
siasm without  a  sense  of  dependence  oh 
the  God  of  battles,  and  that  heroism  could 
be  simulated  only  by  exalted  sentiments, 
both  of  patriotism  and  religion."  Lord 
in  "Jewish  Heroes  and  Prophets"  (Bea- 
con Lights  of  History). 

Third  Sunday,  March  17,  1929 

No  lesson  has  been  assigned  for  this 
date.  It  is  an  open  Sunday  to  allow  for 
Stake  Quarterly  Conference, 

Fourth  Sunday,  March  24,  1929 

Lesson  11.    Samuel:  The  Maker  of  a 
Nation  and  the  Teacher  of  Kings 

References:  I  Samuel,  Chapters  7  to 
25. 

Objective:  "To  obey  is  better  than  sac- 
rifice and  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of 
rams."     (I  Samuel  15:22.) 

Suggestive  Grouping  of  Material: 

I.  Samuel's  rule  as  a  Judge. 
II.  The  selection  of  his  own  son  as  his 
successor. 

III.  As  a  result  of  their  wickedness  they 
see  the  need  of  a  Government  by 
force  and  clamor  for  a  king. 

IV.  Trace  the  story  of  the  children  of  Is- 
rael from  the  days  of  Abraham 
through  Moses  and  Joshua,  to  Sam- 
uel and  then  to  the  Kingdom  of  Da- 
vid to  show  the  growth  of  the  peo- 
ple politically.  Stress  now  the  im- 
portance    of     the     position     of     the 

.  .  Prophet  of  God  as  the  political  pow- 
er goes  from  the  hands  of  the  Patri- 
archs, the  Leaders,  and  the  Judges 
and  is  established  in  the  hands  of 
the  Kings. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  "After  the  death 
of  Eli,  the  priest  in  office,  Samuel  under- 
took the  leaderships  of  Israel,  and  for  a 
score  of  years  worked  silently  toward  the 
realization  of  national  ideas.  Little  ap- 
preciated at  first  *  *  *  (I  Sam.  9:6-9)  he 
came  at  length  to  be  regarded  as  a  real 
national  leader.  Perhaps  the  sincerest 
compliment  ever  paid  him  was  the  popu- 
lar demand  for  a  King,  which,  in  spite  of 
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its  seeming  disregard  of  his  leadership 
over  the  people,  indicated  a  sense  of  unity, 
solidarity  and  national  pride  fostered  by 
him,  so  foreign  to  the  days  of  the  Judges. 
A  King  was  chosen  in  the  person  of  Saul, 
son  of  Kish,  but  he  was  not  equal  to  the 
emergency.  He  was  unable  or  unwilling 
to  see  that  obedience  to  divine  will  was 
the  secret  of  power  and  his  rejection  was 
the  result.  *  *  *  There  was  an  element 
of  fierce^  zeal  in  Samuel's  character,  but 
he  lived  in  one  of  the  most  critical  periods 
of  the  history,  when  righteousness  needed 
to  be  emphasized  in  no  uncertain  way.  No 
loftier  prophetic  note  was  ever  struck  than 
that  uttered  by  this  man  of  God  in  the 
famous  words— "To  obey  is  better  than 
sacrifice  and  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of 
rams.'"— (I  Samuel  15:22)  Willett's 
"Prophets  of  Israel." 


Fifth  Sunday,  March  31,  1929 
Lesson  12.    Review 

1.  Tell  of  the  selection  of  Joshua. 

2.  How  did  Samuel's  boyhood  training 
prepare  him  for  his  life's  work? 

3.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"Prophet?" 

4.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  spiritual 

gift? 

5.  How  many  books  are  there  in  the 
Old  Testament? 

6.  Name  five  of  the  books  of  the 
Prophets. 

7.  Who  are  they  that  seek  for  signs? 

8.  What  is  the  purpose  of  prophecy? 

9.  Give  an  incident  of  prophecy  in  con- 
nection with  preaching  or  teaching. 

10.  Explain  how  the  Gospel,  if  we  re- 
spect it,  causes  us  to  lead  a  planned  and 
purposeful  life. 
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Course  B — Ages  15,  16,  17 

Gospel  Teachings  in  Book  of  Mormon 

Suggestions  to  teachers: 

It  is  expected  that  the  teacher  will  read 
the  writings  of  each  authority  quoted  in 
the  leaflet,  so  that  she  may  have  a  clear 
conception  of  the  teachings,  exhortations 
and  prophecies  uttered. 

These  teachings  are  given  in  chrono- 
logical order,  and,  in  each  instance  are 
grouped  around  some  one  Nephitic  leader. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon be  at  hand.  Let  class  members  find 
the  passages  quoted  in  whole  or  in  part 
in  the  leaflet. 

Get  the  reaction  from  the  class  regard- 
ing the  meaning  of  the  teachings;  what 
inspired    the    teachings;    what    conditions 


existed;  and,  if  prophecies  were  made, 
if  they  have  been  fulfilled. 

The  important  thing  is  to  connect  the 
teachings  with  the  every  day  Hfe  of  your 
class.  This  feature  is  emphasized  in  the 
questions  that  go  with  each  lesson.  It  is 
also  desirable  to  ask  the  class  to  read  the 
verse  or  quotation  that  appeals  to  them. 
Let  them  give  the  reason  for  this  choice. 

Permit  the  class  to  discuss  the  answers 
freely.  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind 
that  these  teachings  are  offered  because 
they  represent  the  true,  Undefiled  gospel 
from  the  mouths  of  holy  men. 

Have  the  class  bring  to  the  class  each 
Sunday  the  entire  collection  of  leaflets 
neatly  protected  in  the  folder.  Each  Sun- 
day refer  to  some  teachings  in  leaflets 
used  in  previous  lessons,  so  that  the  class 
may  understand  why  the  entire  set  should 
be  brought  to  the  class. 
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LESSONS  FOR   MARCH 
Ages  10  and  11 

First  Sunday,  March  3,  1929 

Lesson  9.    The  Church  Moves  to  Kirtland 

Text:    Sunday  School  Lessons,  No.  9. 

Supplementary  References:  "Essentials 
in  Church  History"  (Smith),  pp.  105-128; 
Pearl  of  Great  Price,  Book  of  Moses; 
History  of  the  Church,  Vol.  1,  pp.  98-101, 
103-107,  154-156;  "One  Hundred  Years  of 
Mormonism"  (Evans),  i  pp.  121-149; 
"Young  Folks  History  of  the  Church" 
(Anderson),  pp.  42-49;  II  Nephi  28:29-30. 

Objective:  To  teach  that  continuous 
revelation  and  inspiration  were  essential 
to  the  life  and  growth  of  the  new  Church. 

Organization  of  Material: 

I.  Missionaries  to  Lamanites  guided  by 
inspiration;  prepared  way  for  removal  of 
Church  in  Ohio. 

II.  Revelation  on  Sacrament. 

III.  Father  Peter  Whitmer  inspired 
again  to  aid  Prophet. 

IV.  Many  new  revelations,  Book  of 
Moses. 

V.  Revelation  on  removal  to  Kirtland. 

VI.  Prophet  and  others  go  to  Kirtland. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  Consider  care- 
fully the  significance  of  our  ninth  Article 
of  Faith.  See  excellent  discussion  in 
Articles  of  Faith  by  Talmage,  pp.  314- 
322. 

Make  plain  to  class  why  we  use  water 
instead  of  wine  in  Sacrament. 

Application:  In  what  ways  can  we 
honor  and  sustain  those  who  are  chosen 
to  preside  over  us? 

Second  Sunday,  March  10,  1929 

Lesson  10.    The  Prophet  Joseph's  Gift 
of  Seership 

Text:     Sunday  School  Lessons,  No.  10. 

Supplementary  References:  "Essen- 
tials in  Church  History,"  p.  70;  History 
of  Church,  Vol.  1,  note  on  p.  146;  270- 
272;  Vol.  2,  pp.  79-80;  "Wilford  Wood- 
ruff (Cowley),  pp.  40,  41;  "Life  of  Heber 
C.  Kimball"  (Whitney),  Chapter  29;  "Es- 
sentials in  Church  History,"  pp.  211,  212; 
Doc.  and  Cov.,  Sec.  76;  II  Nephi  3:11-16; 
I  Samuel  9:9;  Mosiah  8:13-20. 

Objective:  To  show  that  Joseph  Smith 
was  remarkably  blessed  with  the  power 
of  seership. 

Organization  of  Materials: 


I.  Description  by  Joseph  of  David 
Whitmer's  trip, 

II.  First  meeting  of  Joseph  with  Newel 
K.  Whitney. 

III.  Return  journey  from  Missouri  with 
Newel  K.  Whitney. 

IV.  Zelph,  the  "White  Lamanite"  (III 
Nephi  2:14-16). 

V.  America  the  cradle  of  the  human 
race. 

VI.  Doc.  and  Cov.,  Sec.  76. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  Connect  up  this 
lesson  with  Mosiah  8:13-20,  showing  how 
wonderful  is  this  God-given  power  of 
seership. 

Show  that  Joseph  was  frequently  using 
this  gift. 

Let  this  lesson  stand  as  a  testimony 
to  the  children  of  the  power  of  God  that 
assisted  the  Prophet,  without  which  the 
Church  would  be  no  more  divine  than 
others  formed  by  man. 

Application:  We  should  honor  the 
Priesthood  and  calling  that  carries  with  it 
this  remarkable  gift. 

Third  Sunday,  March  17,  1929 

Lesson  11.    Growth  of  the  Church  at 
Kirtland. 

Text:     Sunday  School  Lessons,  No.  11. 

Supplementary  References:  "History 
of  the  Church,"  Vol.  1,  pp.  145,  146,  173, 
174,  222-237;  "Essentials  in  Church  His- 
tory," pages  119-128,  140-143,  184-187; 
"Autobiography  of  Parley  P.  Pratt,"  pages 
65,  66;  "Doc.  and  Cov.  Commentaries," 
pp.  12,   13. 

Objective:  The  Church  was  built  with 
the  aid   of  many  spiritual  gifts. 

Organization  of  Material:  This  lesson 
recounts  instances  of  the  use  of  three 
spiritual  gifts  associated  with  the  early 
growth  of  the  Church,  (a)  The  gift  of 
revelation,  (b)  the  gift  of  healing,  (c) 
the  gift  of  the  interpretation  of  tongues. 

Associate  with  each  of  these  gifts  the 
facts  of  the  lesson,  illustrating  each  gift. 

Note  carefully  what  strengthening  ef- 
ects  each  gift  had  upon  the  growth  of 
the  Church.  By  the  gift  of  revelation, 
such  faithful  and  devoted  men  as  Bishop 
Edward  Partridge  were  discovered  and 
called  to  responsible  positions  in  the 
Church.  By  the  gift  of  healing  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Lord  bore  witness  of  the 
divine  authority  they  possessed.     By  the 
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gift  of  interpretation  of  tongues  new 
knowledge  was  made  available  by  means 
of  which  the  Saints  could  gain  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  Lord's  great  plan 
and  purpose,  and  be  thus  qualified  the 
better  to  carry  them  out. 

Lesson  enrichment:  When  the  Lord 
uses  man  as  an  instrument  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  His  purposes,  He  provides 
the  means  of  succeeding.  Nephi  ex- 
pressed it  in  the  oft-quoted  words:  "I 
will  go  and  do  the  things  which  the  Lord 
hath  commanded,  for  I  know  that  the 
Lord  giveth  no  commandments  unto  the 
children  of  men,  save  he  shall  prepare  a 
way  for  them  that  they  may  accomplish 
the  thing  which  he  commandeth  them." 
I   Nephi  3:7. 

Considered  in  this  light,  it  can  be  seen 
what  the  Lord  provided  for  Joseph,  who 
was  sold  into  Egypt;  for  Moses,  who 
brought  the  children  of  Israel  out  of 
Egypt;  for  Nephi,  who  brought  the  chil- 
dren of  his  father's  house  out  of  doomed 
Jerusalem  to  the  promised  land;  and  for 
Joseph  Smith,  who  established  the  re- 
stored Church. 

The  notable  thing  about  the  gifts  and 
blessings  given  God's  chosen  servants  is 
that  His  servants  have  been  aggressive 
and  active  in  using  them.  They  have  not 
waited  supinely  for  miracles  to  happen, 
but  have  gone  forth  and  have  been  them- 
selves the  means  or  the  instruments  for 
the   performance    of   miracles. 

Application:  Wihat  tasks  or  missions 
need  to  be  performed  by  boys  and  girls 
for  the  Church  today?  Does  it  take  cour- 
age to  be  loyal  to  the  standards  of  the 
Church?  What  gifts  and  blessings  do 
boys  and  girls  enjoy  today  which  will 
help  them  become  strong  and  loyal  as 
builders  of  God's  kingdom  on  earth?  What 
about  prayer?  the  Holy  Ghost?  What 
should  one  do  to  enjoy  its  blessing? 

Fourth  Sunday,  March  24,  1929 

Lesson  12.    The  Place  of  the 
New  Jerusalem 

Text :    Sunday  School  Lessons,  No.  12. 

Supplementary  References:  "Essentials 
in  Church  History,"  pages  128-136; 
"Articles  of  Faith,"  pages  345-354,  514- 
516;  "One  Hundred  Years  of  Mormon- 
ism"  (Evans),  page  138-149;  History  of 
the  Church,"  Vol.  1,  pp.  188-199;  "Joseph 
Smith's  Teachings,"  p.  192. 

Objective:  Conditions  of  place  as  well 
as  of  time  are  important  in  establishing 
the  kingdom  of  God. 

Organization  of  Material:  This  study 
was  introduced  by  a  consideration  of  the 
timeliness  of  the  Restoration.    The  world 


had   been   prepared   by    Luther    and   the 
Revolutionary   patriots. 

The  land  had  been  set  apart  as  a  land  of 
promise  and  liberty  and  had  been  pre- 
served in  isolation  until  the  "Lord's"  own 
due  time. 

Of  this  land  that  designated  as  the 
"center  place"  was  promising  and  fruitful. 
Consider  with  the  class  its  advantage  of 
climate,  fertility,  location. 

Reserve  for  a  future  lesson  the  ques- 
tions as  to  why  it  is  not  populated  as 
the  "center  place." 

The  point  should  be  made  clear  that 
there  is  yet  time  for  the  building  of  Zion 
with  the  site  in  question  as  the  "center 
place."  The  development  of  the  Church 
"in  the  tops  of  the  mountains"  is  increas- 
ing the  strength  of  the  "center  stake"  and 
from  the  Rocky  Mountain  country,  it  is 
spread  out  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  will 
no  doubt  spread  and  grow  in  other  quar- 
ters. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  Consider  with 
your  class  the  importance  of  "Place"  in 
the  working  out  of  the  Lord's  plan  for 
mankind.  Note  the  "place"  of  the  prom- 
ised land  of  the  Israelites,  especially  with 
relation  to  the  two  great  civilizations  of 
ancient  times  in  Egypt  and  Babylonia. 
The  peoples  of  these  two  great  nations 
traveled  back  and  forth,  using  the  land 
of  Canaan  as  a  highway.  What  better 
place  could  Jehovah  have  found  to  give 
the  world  through  His  chosen  people  a 
knowledge  of  the  true  and  living  God? 

He  chose  Egypt,  the  rich,  fertile,  well 
favored  land,  as  the  "place"  to  preserve 
His  chosen  people,  the  children  of  Israel, 
from  the  famine  which  was  devastating 
Canaan.  In  Egypt  the  little  handful  in- 
creased into  a  great  multitude,  under  the 
favorable  conditions  of  the  "place." 

He  selected  "America  as  a  place  of 
refuge  for  the  faithful,  and  consecrated 
it  as  a  land  of  liberty.  (See  II  Nephi 
1:7-9.) 

Application:  Each  "place"  to  which  the 
Saints  have  been  called  has  some  im- 
portance in  the  great  scheme  of  preparing 
for  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom. 
Have  the  class  tell  how  Saints  living  in 
your  locality  can  help  the  Church  to 
grow.  How  does  tilling  the  soil  help? 
How  does  living  your  religion  help,  no 
matter  where  you  are?  What  particular 
advantages  are  present  in  your  commu- 
nity? How  can  the  resources  of  your  com- 
munity, or  your  opportunities  there,  be 
used  to  hasten  the  growth  of  the  Church? 

Fifth  Sunday,  March  31,  1929 

Written  Review.  See  Pupils'  Lesson 
No.  13  and  Supplement  for  questions  and 
answers. 
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WORK  FOR  MARCH,   1929 

Ages  7,  8  and  9 

Preview    Questions 

1.  In  the  Lord's  blessing  to  Abraham,  he 
said,  "in  thee  shall  all  the  families  of  the 
earth  be  blessed."  (Gen.  12:3.)  How  was 
this  promise   fulfilled? 

2.  The  Lord  also  said  to  Abraham,  "And 
as  for  Ishmael,  I  have  heard  thee :  *  *  * 
Twelve  princes  shall  he  beget:  and  I  will 
make  him  a  great  nation."  (Gen.  17:20.) 
What  great  nation  is  descended  from  Ish- 
mael? 

3.  Show  that  the  three  greatest  religions 
of  today,  Judaism,  Christianity  and  Moham- 
medianism,  have  all  been  given  to  the  world 
by  Abraham's  descendants. 

4.  Abraham  is  called  "The  father  of  the 
faithful."  Show  by  giving  incidents  of  his 
life  that  required  great  faith  on  his  part 
that  he  merits  this  title. 

5.  He  is  also  called  "the  friend  of  God." 
Show  that  he  merits  this  title. 

First  Sunday,  March  3,  1929 

Lesson  9.     One  of  God's  Noblemen. 

Texts:  Gen.  11:26-32;  12,  13;  Pearl  of 
Great  Price,  Book  of  Abraham  1  and  2. 

Reference:  Sunday  School  Lessons, 
No.  9. 

Obj  ective :  The  Lord  will  protect  and 
bless  those  who  worship  Him  and  serve 
Him. 

Memory  Gem:  "Thou  shalt  worship  the 
Lord  thy  God  and  Him  only  shalt  thou 
serve." 

Song :  "We  Thank  Thee,"  p.  12,  Kinder- 
garten and  Primary  Songs;  "I'll  Serve  the 
Lord  while  I  am  Young,"  No.  159,  D.  S.  S. 
Songs;  "I'll  Strive  while  Young  to  Tune 
My  Voice,"  No.  97,  D.  S.  S.  Songs. 

Outline : 

I.  Idolatry  of  the  Chaldeans. 
II.  Abraham. 

a.  Served  the  Lord. 

b.  Protected  by  the  Lord. 

c.  Told  to  go  to  a  strange  land. 

d.  Given  wonderful  promises. 

III.  The  Journey  to  the  Promised  Land. 

a.  Members  of  the  party. 

b.  The  rest  in  Haran. 

c.  Continuation  of  Journey. 

(1)  Dress  of  people. 

(2)  Mode  of  travel. 

(1)  Abraham's  wealth. 

(2)  His  faithfulness. 

d.  Arrival  in  the   Promised  Land. 


Point  of  Contact :  Even  though  the  Lord 
blesses  His  children  so  much,  sometimes 
they  forget  Him  and  listen  to  the  evil 
spirit.  This  displeases  the  Lord  and  He 
punishes  them  for  their  wickedness,  but 
he  saves  and  blesses  those  who  have  faith 
in  Him  and  obey  him. 

Review  briefly,  as  illustrations  of  this, 
the  stories  of  the  flood  and  the  Tower  of 
Babel. 

Application:  Why  did  the  Lord  protect 
Abraham  and  bless  him  so  abundantly? 
How  did  Abraham  show  his  love  for  the 
Lord?  How  did  he  worship  the  Lord? 
How  do  we  worship   Him  now? 

Second  Sunday,  March  10,  1929 

Lesson  10.    An  Unselfish  Leader. 

Text:     Genesis  12,  13  and  14. 

Reference:  Sunday  School  Lessons, 
No.  10.  _ 

Objective:  Unselfishness  is  always  ad- 
mired and  usually  brings  its  own  reward. 

Memory  Gem:     The   Golden  Rule. 

"Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so 
to  them."     (Matt.  7:12.) 

Songs:  "Service,"  p.  5,  "Kindergarten 
and  Primary  Songs;"  "Seeds  of  Kindness," 
p.  195,  "D.  S.  S.  Songs." 

Outline : 

I.  Abraham's    Second    Halting    Place    in 
Canaan. 
II.  The  Trip  to  Egypt. 

a.  People  of   Egypt. 

b.  Pharoah's  treatment  of  Abraham. 

c.  The  return  to  Bethel. 

III.  The  Separation  of  Abraham  and  Lot. 

a.  Necessity  for  separation. 

b.  Abraham's    generous    offer — his    re- 
ward. 

c.  Lot's  choice — his  disaster. 

IV.  Abraham's  Heroic  Rescue  of  Lot. 

a.  The  victory  over  the  four  kings. 

b.  The  blessing  by   Melchizedek. 
Point   of  Contact:     The   review   of   last 

lesson  is  sufficient  point  of  contact. 

Application:  What  are  some  of  the 
reasons  you  have  for  loving  and  admiring 
Abraham  ? 

In  what  three  incidents  did  he  show  un- 
selfishness.   How  was  he  rewarded? 

Everyone  loves  an  unselfish  person.  Do 
you  know  somebody  who  is  unselfish?  Tell 
us  something  he  did?  What  can  you  do  to 
show  unselfishness? 

Why  do  you  like  to  play  with  unselfish 
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boys  and  girls  ?    Do  you  play  so  that  others 
will  like  to  play  with  you? 

Third  Sunday,  March  17,  1929 

Lesson  11.     A  Father's  Sacrifice. 

Text:     Genesis  18:1-16;  21:1-8;  22:1-19. 

Reference:  Sunday  School  Lessons, 
No.  11. 

Objective:  Implicit  obedience  to  God 
brings  great  blessings. 

Memory  Gem:  "Thou  shalt  worship  the 
Lord  thy  God  and  Him  only  shalt  thou 
serve," 

Songs:  "Obedience,"  Kindergarten  and 
Primary  Songs  (Thomassen) ;  "In  the  Sky 
Above  Us,"  Hollis-Dann  Music  Reader, 
Book  I. 

Outline : 

1.  Blessings  of  Abraham. 
II.  Visit  of  the  Angels. 

III.  Birth  of  Isaac. 

IV.  The  Sacrifice. 

a.  The  test. 

b.  Abraham's  faith  and  obedience. 

c.  The  blessing. 
Point  of  Contact: 

.  1.  Test  is  a  word  that  we  often  use.  What 
did  you  think  of  when  I  said  the  word?  A 
test  is  a  means  of  proving  one's  worth.  A 
test  may  prove  one's  bravery,  one's  loyalty, 
etc.  How?  My  story  today  tells  of  a  test 
of  a  man's  love  of  God. 

2.  The  children's  thoughts  and  emotions 
could  be  drawn  to  the  aim  of  the  lesson 
(trusting)  by  telling  the  story  found  on 
page  45  of  Bible  and  Church  History 
Stories. 

Application :  Just  as  Abraham  was  tested 
by  the  Lord,  so  is  our  love  for  him  tested 
very  often.  On  Sunday  morning  what  test 
are  we  put  to?  On  Religion  Class  and 
Primary  day?  When  we  earn  a  dollar 
what  is  our  test  of  love  for  the  Lord? 
Have  you  ever  given  up  any  pleasure  that 
you  might  do  something  that  would  be 
pleasing  to  God  ? 

Fourth  Sunday,  March  24,   1929 

Lesson  12.    A  Mother's  Prayer. 

Text:     Genesis  16,  21. 

Reference:  Sunday  School  Lessons, 
No.  12. 

Objective:  Prayer  and  submission  to  the 
will  of  the  Lord  bring  comfort  and  pro- 
tection. 

Memory  Gem:  Fear  not;  for  God  hath 
heard  the  voice  of  the  lad  where  he  is." 

Songs :  "I  do  Believe"  (June  Juvenile, 
1921);  "Dearest  Children,  God  is  Near 
You"  (Deseret  Sunday  School  Songs,  p. 
99)  ;  "In  the  Sky  Above  Us"  (Hollis-Dann, 
1st  Year). 

Outline : 

I.  Hagar. 

a.  Sarah's  handmaid. 


b.  Subsequently  Abraham's  wife. 

c.  Her  unhappiness. 

d.  Receives    comfort    from    the    Lord, 
II.  Ishmael's  Birth  and  Boyhood. 

a.  A  promised  son. 

b.  His  conduct  towards  Sarah. 

c.  Result. 

III.  In  the  Wilderness. 

a.  Journey  towards  Egypt. 

b.  Lost. 

c.  Saved  by  the  Lord. 
1.  Promise. 

Point  of  Contact: 

1.  In  most  every  group  you  will  be  able 
to  draw  from  them  at  least  one  experience 
they  know  of  someone  being  lost.  The 
following  true  experience  may  stimulate  ex- 
pression :  During  a  canyon  picnic  Betty  got 
lost  from  the  rest  of  the  crowd.  She  fol- 
lowed a  little  path  until  she  came  to  where 
it  forked.  Not  knowing  which  path  to 
follow,  she  knelt  down  and  prayed.  Im- 
mediately upon  opening  her  eyes,  she  no- 
ticed a  large  stick  across  one  path  and 
pointing  to  the  other.  She  then  felt  certain 
as  to  which  one  to  follow.  Through  fol- 
lowing the  path  pointed  out  to  her  she  was 
soon  led  into  the  arms  of  her  frantic, 
searching  parents.  Betty  is  grown  now 
and  loves  to  tell  of  how  her  prayer  was 
answered. 

2.  The  best  of  drinks  for  children, 

Is  water  clear  and  bright. 
In  every  spring  it  bubbles, 
And  sparkles  in  the  light. 

Did  you  ever  get  thirsty,  very  thirsty  for 
water?  What  did  you  do?  You  went  and 
got  a  drink  of  water  as  soon  as  you  could. 
Suppose  you  could  not  have  got  a  drink. 
You  would  have  become  more  and  more 
thirsty.  By  and  by  you  would  have  begun 
to  suffer  very  much,  etc. 

Application:  How  did  Heavenly  Father 
answer  Betty's  prayer?  How  did  He  an- 
swer Hagar's  prayer?  Did  anyone  speak 
to  Betty?  To  Hagar?  You  see  the  Lord 
has  many  ways  of  answering  prayers.  He 
does  not  have  to  send  an  angel  to  talk  to 
us.  Perhaps  you  know  of  some  other  ways 
in  which  He  answers  our  prayers?  The 
thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  live  so  that  we  will 
know  the  way  Heavenly  Father  is  guiding 
us.  How  can  we  best  receive  His  guidance  ? 
(Through  earnest,  constant  prayer.)  If  we 
pray  often  and  earnestly  to  our  Father  we 
will  feel  His  presence  near  us,  helping  us 
in  all  we  do.  Remember,  though,  that 
sometimes  we  pray  for  things  that  the  Lord, 
in  His  great  wisdom,  does  not  grant.  This 
should  not  make  us  stop  praying  any  more 
than  we  should  stop  asking  our  earthly 
parents  for  things  because  they  do  not 
give  us  all  we  ask  for. 

Fifth  Sunday,  March  31,  1929 
Review. 
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LESSONS  FOR   MARCH 

Ages  4,  5  and  6 

First  Sunday,  March  3,  1929 

Peter's  Faith 

Objective:  We  must  pray  in  faith  if 
our  prayer  is  to  be  answered. 

Story : 

Tabiffa  was  a  big  black  cat.  She  be- 
longed partly  to  Peter,  who  was  seven  years 
old.    He  was  a  thin  boy  with  red  hair. 

She  belonged  mostly  to  Binkie  and  Dinkie. 
They  were  twins  four  years  old.  They  had 
round  red  faces  and  black  hair.  The  only 
way  you  could  tell  one  from  the  other  was 
by  their  clothes.  Binkie  always  wore  brown. 
Dinkie  always  wore  blue. 

One  day  a  sad,  sad  thing  happened. 
Tabiffa  was  lost.     No  one  could  find  her. 

Binkie  and  Dinkie  cried  and  cried. 

Mother  said,  "Don't  cry.  I  will  buy  a 
new  cat." 

Binkie  and  Dinkie  cried  again  and  said, 
"We  want  Tabiffa." 

For  a  week  Tabiffa  was  lost.  All  that 
week  Peter  and  Binkie  and  Dinkie  were 
three  sad  little  boys. 

One  night  the  twins  had  cried  them- 
selves to  sleep.  Peter  was  lying  awake 
wondering  where  he  could  find  Tabiffa. 

"I'll  ask  God  to  help  me,"  he  said  to 
himself.     And  he  did. 

The  next  morning  just  as  Peter  opened 
his  eyes  he  heard  something  come  softly 
into  the  room.  It  was  Tabiffa.  In  her 
mouth  she  carried  a  small  black  kitten. 

She  jumped  on  Binkie  and  Dinkie's 
bed  and  put  the  kitten  on  the  foot  _  of 
the  bed.  Then  she  went  away  looking 
very  big  and  black  and  important.  Peter 
sat  up  in  bed  and  watched  the  door.  He 
was  sure  Tabiffa  had  gone  to  bring  more 
kittens. 

He  was  right.     She  brought  them  one 
at  a  time  in   her  mouth.     At  last   there 
were  four  little  soft  black  mewing  things 
on    the    bed.     Then   Tabiffa   jumped   up- 
on the  bed  beside  them. 

Peter  got  out  of  bed.  He  was  just  going 
to  wake  the  twins  when  he  remembered 
that  he  should  thank  the  Heavenly  Father 
for  bringing  Tabiffa  home  again.  While 
he  was  saying  his  "Thank  you"  prayer 
Binkie  and  Dinkie  waked  up.  The  first 
thing  they  saw  was  Tabiffa. 

"She's  come  back,"  said  Binkie. 


''And  with  dear  Httle  (babies,"  said 
Dinkie. 

Binkie  and  Dinkie  begged  mother  to 
let  Tabiffa  and  the  kittens  stay  with  them. 
Peter  kept  saying  over  and  over,  "I  knew 
that  God  would  help  me  find  her." 

The  end  of  it  was  that  Tabiffa  and  the 
kittens  were  put  into  a  basket  on  the 
back  porch.  There  to  stay  until  they 
were  all  grown  up  cats. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  A  beautiful  illus- 
tration of  faith  is  that  of  the  planter  who 
plants  a  seed  in  the  ground  with  faith  that 
a  productive  plant  will  grow  from  the 
seed.  And  his  faith  causes  him  to  work 
from  dawn  to  dark  to  keep  the  soil  in  a 
good  condition  and  thus  make  the  growth 
of  the  plant  and  its  product  of  the  highest 
quality  possible. 

Application:  Let  us  sincerely  believe 
that  even  a  child's  prayer  given  in  faith 
will  be  answered.  Children  should  be 
taught,  however,  that  Isometimes  they 
ask  for  things  that  it  is  not  wise  for  our 
Heavenly  Father  to  grant,  just  as  they 
ask  their  earthly  parents  for  many  things 
that  would  not  be  good  for  them.  And  if 
all  prayers  are  not  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative children  should  not  stop  pray- 
ing, or  lose  faith  in  the  goodness  of  the 
Lord. 

Gem:     We  love  the  name  of  Jesus, 
He  hears  us  when  we  pray, 
He  gives  us  many  blessings, 
And  helps  us  day  by  day, 

Rest  Exercise:  Pretend  that  we  are 
the  helpers  our  Heavenly  Father  sends 
to  prepare  the  ground  for  the  work  of  the 
farmer;  the  warm  wind  to  melt  the  snow; 
the  soft  rain  and  the  falling  sunbeams. 

Songs  for  the  Month:  "How  Can  I 
Learn,"  p.  15;  "Don't  You  Know,"  p.  7; 
Kindergarten  and  Primary  Songs  (Thom- 
assen);  "Nature's  Easter  Story,"  p.  37; 
Song  Stories  (Patty  S.  Hill). 

Second  Sunday,  March  10,  1929 

Lesson  7.    Jesus  Healing  the  Nobleman's 
Son. 

Text:  "Sunday  Morning  in  the  Kin- 
dergarten;" John  4:46-54. 

Objective:  Faith  in  Jesus  is  necessary 
to  obtain  His  blessings. 

I.  The  Serious  illness  of  the  Nobleman's 
Son. 
a.  Causes  great  distress  of  Father. 
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b.  The  Nobleman's  faith  in  Christ's 
healing  power. 

II.  The  Nobleman's  Appeal  to  Christ. 

a.  Christ's  answer.     Go  thy  way,  thy 
son  liveth. 
III.  The  Conversion  of  the  Nobleman. 

a.  He  believed  the  words    of  Christ. 

b.  His  inquiry  of  the  servants. 

(1)  The  answer  confirmed  his 
belief. 
Enrichment:  Show  the  wonderful  love 
the  father  had  for  his  son.  He  overcame 
every  obstacle  that  seemed  in  his  way,  in 
order  to  get  Jesus  whom  he  knew  had 
power  to  heal.  His  faith  and  trust  was 
remarkable.  Even  when  Jesus  bade  him 
go  his  way  it  did  not  shake  his  faith. 
Lead  the  children  to  have  faith  in  the 
Priesthood  and  in  our  Heavenly  Father. 

Gem:     Same  as  for  last  Sunday. 

Rest  Exercise:  Represent  the  farmer 
digging,   raking,   planting   seeds. 

Present  each  child  with  a  cut-out  farmer 
on  which  is  written,  "I  have  faith  in  God." 

Third  Sunday,  March  17,  1929 
Lesson  8.    Jesus  Healing  the  Blind  Man. 

Text:    John,  Chapter  9. 

Helps:  Farrar's  "Life  of  Christ,"  pp. 
307,  308. 

Objective:  Jesus  blesses  those  who 
put  their  trust  in  Him. 

I.  The  Blind  Man. 

a.  The  sadness  of  his  life. 

b.  Jesus   and   His   disciples   saw   the 
blind  man  sitting  by  the  way. 
He  looked  with  pity  upon  him. 

II.  The  Miracle. 

a.  Jesus  tells  him  what  to  do. 

b.  The  man's  obedience. 

c.  The  healing. 

III.  Before  the  Pharisees. 
The   surprised   people. 

Lead  the  children  to  know  that  while 
Jesus  is  not  on  the  earth  now  His  Priest- 
hood is,  and  by  its  power  "those  holding 
it,  if  we  have  faith  enough,  and  if  it  is 
the  will  of  the  Lord,  we  can  be  healed. 

A  remarkable  case  of  healing  is  pub- 
lished in  the  "Millennial  Star,"  Vol.  69, 
P.  76. 

Little  John,  the  eleven-year-old  son  of 
Sister  H —  S —  of  Rotterdam  branch,  had 
suffered  greatly  for  a  number  of  years 
with  his  eyes.  They  were  badly  inflamed 
and  pained  continually.  He  was  slowly 
loosing  his  sight  and  was  unable  to  attend 
school  longer.  When,  on  a  certain  day  in 
the  beginning  of  August  (1906),  it  was 
announced  in  Rotterdam  that  President 
Joseph  F.  Smith  would  be  in  the  city  the 
following  day  and  attend  meeting,  little 
John  said  to  his  mother:     "The  prophet 


has  the  most  power  of  any  missionary  on 
earth.  If  you  will  take  me  with  you  to 
meeting  and  he  will  look  into  my  eyes,  I 
believe  they  will  be  healed." 

According  to  his  desire  he  was  per- 
mitted to  accompany  his  mother  to  the 
meeting,  at  the  close  of  which  President 
Smith  moved  to  the  door  in  order  to  shake 
hands  with  the  Saints  and  friends  as  they 
passed  out  of  the  hall.  As  the  little  fellow 
approached  him,  led  by  his  mother,  and 
his  eyes  bandaged  with  cloths,  President 
Smith  took  him  by  the  hand  and  spoke 
to  him  kindly. 

He  then  raised  the  bandage  slightly 
and  looked  sympathetically  into  the  in- 
flamed eyes,  at  the  same  time  saying 
something  in  English  which  the  child 
could  not  understand.  The  little  fellow 
was  satisfied.  The  prophet  had  acted  ac- 
cording to  his  faith;  and  according  to  his 
faith  so  did  it  come  to  pass  with  him. 
Upon  reaching  home  he  cried  out: 
"Mama,  my  eyes  are  well;  I  can't  feel 
any  more  pain.  I  can  see  fine  now,  and 
far,  too." 

Sifice  then  his  sight  has  been  good.  He 
attended  school  again,  and  one  would  never 
know  that  anything  had  ever  ailed  his 
eyes. 

Gem:     Same   as   for  the   first  Sunday. 

Rest  Exercise:  Visit  someone  in  the 
ward  who  is  blind.  Sing  the  Kindergarten 
Songs  for  him. 

Fourth  Sunday,  March  24,   1929 

Lesson  9.     The  Last  Supper. 

Text:  Matt.  26:17-30;  Mark  14:23-25; 
Luke  22:19-23;  John  13:4-12;  John  13: 
34;  14:15;  "Sunday  Morning  in  the  Kin- 
dergarten," Lesson  9. 

Time:  At  the  time  of  the  Feast  of  the 
Passover. 

Place:     Bethany  and  Jerusalem. 

Objective:  By  partaking  of  the  Sac- 
rament worthily  we  express  a  desire  to 
remember  Christ  and  a  willingness  to 
keep  His  commandments. 

I.  Preparation  for  Feast  of  the  Pass- 
over. 

a.  Jesus  instructs  His  disciples. 

b.  Instructions  obeyed. 
1.  Room  obtained. 

(a)  Description. 

Table    covered    with   white 
cloth. 

(b)  Everything  made  clean  and 
ready  for  use. 

II,  The  Supper. 
a.  The  greeting. 

1.  Jesus  and  disciples  meet. 

(a)  In  the  evening. 

(b)  His  desire  to  be  with  them. 
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b.  The  contention. 

1.  All  want  to  sit  near  Jesus. 

2.  They  speak  unkindly  one  to  an- 
other. 

c.  Washing  of  the  disciples'  feet. 

1.  Preparation. 
Example  to  disciples. 

2.  Jesus  washes  the  feet  of  Judas 
Jesus  was  preparing  to  leave  the  people 

here  and  return  to  His  Heavenly  Father. 
Bring  out  the  importance  of  preparation. 
We  must  prepare  for  what  is  before  us, 
just  as  Jesus  had  all  preparation  made 
for  the  feast.  Jesus  showed  us  how  we 
must  be  willing  to  follow.  When  He 
broke  the  bread,  blessed  it  and  passed  it, 
He  said,  "Take,  eat  in  remembrance  of 
my  body.  Drink  in  remembrance  of  my 
blood.'  Thinking  of  the  sacrifice  Jesus 
made  for  us  we  surely  must  think  of  His 
teachings  and  be  willing  to  follow  them. 
That,  then,  is  our  preparation  for  what 
is  to  come. 

Gem:     Same  as  for  First  Sunday. 

Rest  Exercise:  Let  us  learn  our  right 
hand,  and  pretend  at  partaking  of  the 
Sacrament  with  it  and  holding  the  cup 
until  the  deacon  takes  it  from  us.  Repeat 
this  several  times. 

Fifth  Sunday,  March  31,  1929 
Lesson  10.    The  Resurrection  of  Jesus. 

Text:  Matt.  27:32-50,  57-60;  28:1-10; 
John  20:1-20. 

Objective:  "There  is  no  death:  what 
seems  so  is  Transition." 

Supplementry  References:  "Sunday 
Morning  in  the  Kindergarten,"  Lessons 
48  and  49;  "Jesus  the  Christ,"  Chapter 
35  and  pp.  681-683,  695-697. 

I.  The  Death  and   Burial  of  Jesus. 


a.  Jesus  on  the  way  to  Golgotha. 

b.  On  the  cross. 

c.  The  burial. 

II.  The  two  Mary's  visit  his  Tomb. 

a.  Their  sorrow. 

b.  An  angel  gives  them  a  message  of 
hope. 

III.  Christ  meets  with  His  Apostles. 

a.  He    appears    to    Peter    as    Peter 
leaves  the  tomb. 

b.  He  attends  one  of  their  meetings. 

c.  He  visits  them   on  the  mountain. 

d.  He  ascends  into  Heaven. 
Enrichment:      Bring    out   the   beautiful 

side  of  death.  Show  that  it  is  only  our 
body  that  is  placed  in  the  grave;  that  our 
spirit  has  gone  to  a  higher  sphere.  The 
caterpillar  gives  up  its  stage  of  life  to 
become  a  butterfly.  When  the  caterpillar 
goes  into  the  cocoon,  we  can't  see  it.  It 
appears  dead.  But  no,  it  is  not;  it  is 
only  preparing  for  a  higher  life.  Its  way 
of  preparing  is  to  eat  certain  foods  and 
to  grow.  Our  way  of  preparing  for  a 
higher  life  is  to  do  kind  deeds,  to  be 
prayerful.  To  remember  and  do  the 
teachings  of  Christ,  to  love  one  another. 

Gem:  Have  several  children  individ- 
ually repeat  the  gem  for  the  month. 

Rest  Exercise:  Dramatize  the  words 
to  the  song  "At  Easter  Time,"  Patty  Hill 
Song  Stories,  p.  37. 

Present  each  child  with  a  cut-out  Easter 
Lily  on  which  is  written,  "The  seeds  and 
flowers  are  sleeping  sound  till  Easter  time. 
And  as  they  rise  from  sleep  they  say 
that  we,  too,  shall  wake  some  day." 

The  Question  Box:  Teachers,  are  we 
sure  that  every  child  in  the  class  knows 
the  meaning  of  the  memory  gem  and 
that  he  can  repeat  it  without  teacher's 
help? 


Moose  at  Bay 

A  Moose  in  Northern  Canada  Run 
Down  By  Husky  Dogs 
Moose  can  deal  killing  blows  with 
front  feet,  so  dogs  are  careful  in 
attack.  Moose  chased  by  dogs  or 
wolves  in  deep  snow,  soon  tire  and 
are  eventually  killed.  In  this  in- 
stance the  dogs'  owner  fortunately  used 
a  camera,  giving  readers  this  remark- 
able picture. 


Copyright  by  Frances  Dickie 


Bird  Houses  for  the  Garden 

By  A.  Neely  Hall 

Bird  homes  that  will  not  only  be  at- 
tractive to  the  birds  from  their  prac- 
tical point  of  view,  but  be  attractive  to 
the  eye  of  the  garden  owner  as  well,  are 
easy  to  plan  and  make.  And  they  re- 
quire nothing  in  the  way  of  material 
save  what  every  boy  can  get.  Such 
easily  obtained  things  as  tomato  cans, 
fish  kegs,  nail  kegs,  paint  kegs,  cheese 
boxes,  old  wooden  pails,  starch  boxes, 
and  other  small  grocery  boxes,  sug- 
gest innumerable  possibilities  for 
unique  houses,  and  I  am  presenting 
below  the  working  drawings  for  three 
houses  made  of  some  of  these  mate- 
rials. 

Figure  1  shows  a  simple  box  house 
that  can  be  bracketed  to  a  house  or 
shed  wall,  high  enough  above  the 
ground  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  cats. 
An  empty  starch  box  is  of  just  the 
right  proportions  for  this,  but  a  box 
of  a  trifle  larger  dimensions  will  do 
as  well.  Or,  if  you  wish,  you  may 
build  the  house  out  of  box  boards. 

This  house  has  a  lean-to  roof,  and 
the  ends  of  the  box  used  must  there- 
fore be  pieced  with  triangular  blocks 
cut  similar  to  A  (Fig  3),  to  provide 
the  proper  pitch  for  the  roof  board. 
The  box  is  divided  with  a  center  par- 
tition, as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  and  the 
top  of  this  should  be  cut  off  on  a 
slant  corresponding  to  that  of  the  tri- 
angular end  pieces. 

The  doorway  in  each  end  can  be 
cut  with  a  jack-knife,  one-half  of  the 
opening  being  notched  out  of  the  top 


edge  of  the  box  and  the  other  half 
notched  out  of  the  lower  edge  of  strip 
A  (Figs.  2  and  3). 

After  the  ends  of  the  box  have  been 
completed,  nail  a  strip  to  the  back  to 
make  it  of  equal  height;  then  cut  the 
roof  board  large  enough  so  it  will  pro- 
ject about  one  inch  over  the  front 
and  ends  of  the  box,  and  nail  it  in 
place.  Fit  perch  sticks  in  holes  bored 
in  each  end  of  the  house,  as  shown 
in  Fig.   1. 

To  fasten  the  house  to  a  wall,  nail 
a  strip  six  or  eight  inches  longer  than 
the  box  to  the  back,  and  nail  the  ends 
of  this  to  the  wall  (Fig.  1). 

The  box  bird  house  shown  in  Fig.  4 


FiG.i-ABox  Bird-house 
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FIG.  Z 
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FIG  6.-A  BIED  CAB1M 


WOOD  BLOCK 


■  FIG. 4-A  MOUSE  WITH 
PAN  FOE  D121NKIMG-WATEB 

Back  Board 


FIG  5-SUPPOBT  FOE  PA/*F 


FlG  7-  MOW-THE  CABfii 
COMPARTMENTS  ABE 
Put  together 


has  a  pan  bracketed  out  from  the  un- 
der portion,  to  hold  drinking  water. 
The  lower  end  of  the  projecting  back 
board  may  be  nailed  or  screwed  to  a 
wall,  or  to  a  post.  The  illustration 
shows  clearly  how  the  back,  sides  and 
roof  are  cut  and  fitted  together,  and 
Figs.  4  and  5  show  the  details  for  the 
water-pan  bracket.  The  bracket  pieces 
A  (Fig.  5)  are  nailed  to  the  side  edges 
of  the  projecting  back  board  of  the 
house,  strip  C  is  nailed  to  their  front 
ends,  and  strip  B  is  fitted  between 
strips  A  and  nailed  to  the  back  board 
level  with  strip  C.  Fig.  5  shows  how 
strips  B  and  C  support  the  rim  of  the 
water  pan. 

For  the  bird  cabin  shown  in  Fig.  C 
you  will  require  three  tomato  cans, 
for  the  three  nest  compartments,  and 
brackets.  Remove  both  ends  of  the 
can  to  be  used  for  the  center  com- 
partment, and  one  end  of  the  other 
two  cans.  As  the  ends  are  generally 
soldered  on,  it  is  only  necessary  to 


hold  a  can  over  a  flame  until  the 
solder  melts,  and  then  knock  off  the 
end.  Cut  a  hole  one  and  one-half 
inches  in  diameter  through  the  center 
of  the  side  can  (Fig.  7),  and  a  hole 
through  the  remaining  end  of  each 
end  can,  for  doors.  Do  not  remove 
the  pieces  of  tin  from  the  openings, 
but  bend  them  out  as  shown  in  Fig. 
7  to  form  perches.  Cut  two  circular 
blocks  to  fit  the  open  end  of  the  cans 
(Fig.  7),  and  tack  the  ends  to  the 
edges  of  these  blocks. 

Cut  the  roof  boards  of  a  size  to 
provide  a  projection  over  the  sides 
and  ends  of  the  can  compartments 
similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  6,  nail 
the  edge  of  one  to  that  of  the  other, 
and  then  fasten  them  to  the  compart- 
ments by  driving  finishing-nails 
through  them  into  the  connecting 
blocks  between  the  cans. 

Fasten  the  bird  cabin  upon  a  board 
platform,  then  mount  the  platform  up- 
on a  post  support,  and  brace  the  sup- 
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port  with  two  brackets  fastened  to  the 
sides  of  the  post  as  shown  in  Fig.  6. 
(Copyright,  1913,  by  A.  Neely  Hall.) 

Jimmy  Makes  a  New  Year's 
Resolution 

By  Glen  Perrins 

"Why  are  you  being  so  good  these 
days,"  asked  Jerry,  Jimmy's  best  pal. 

"Well,  I'm  just  thinking  of  the  story 
father  told  me,"  replied  Jimmy  Thomp- 
son, "it's  about  Jack  Simmons." 

"Jack  Simmons?"  inquired  Jerry, 
"what  about  him?" 

"Well,  because  of  him,"  said  Jimmy, 
"I'm  making  a  New  Year's  resolution. 

"You  see,  last  year  Jack,  like  many 
little  boys  and  girls,  put  off  being  good 
before  Christmas,  too  long.  He  waited 
and  waited  until  the  last  day  before 
Christmas,"  said  Jimmy. 

"The  very  last  day?"  inquired  Jerry, 

"Yes,"  said  Jimmy,  "that's  what 
father  said.  And  then  Santa  Claus 
had  made  his  plans  for  Christmas.  He 
had  all  his  gifts  prepared,  and  by  that 
time  he  was  on  his  way  to  this  country 
— before  he  heard  all  about  Jack's  go- 
ing to  be  a  good  boy,  at  the  last  min- 
ute." 

"He  makes  his  plans  early  in  the 
year,  doesn't  he?"  asked  Jerry. 

"Well,  he  couldn't  turn  back  to  make 
Jack  Simmons  a  present  or  two  and 
be  late  for  everyone  else,  could  he?" 
asked  Jimmy. 

"No,  I  guess  not,"  said  Jerry. 
"What  happened?" 

"Well,  when  Christmas  came  around 
Jack,  who  repented  too  late,  was  left 
out  of  Santa's  plans." 

"And  didn't  he  receive  any  pres- 
ents?" asked  Jerry. 

"Not  a  one,"  said  Jimmy. 

"And  how  he  cried.  'But  I  was  a 
good  boy,'  he  wailed  to  his  parents. 
'The  day  before  Christmas  I  was  as 
good  as  I  could  possibly  be'." 

"  'Yes,  replied  his  parents,  'but  that 
is  too  late  to  start  being  good.  We're 
lorry,  Jack,  but  children  should  begin 
being  good  long  before  that  time'." 


"Well,"  said  Jerry,  "if  Jack  didn't 
get  any  presents  last  year,  I'll  bet  he's 
been  good  this  year." 

"Yes,"  said  Jimmy,  "he's  going  to  be 
good  the  whole  year  around." 

"That's  what  I  believe  I'll  do,"  said 
Jerry. 

"Me,  too,"  said  Jimmy— "that's  my 
New  Year's  resolution.  I'm  going  to 
try  to  be  a  good  boy,  always." 

Two  Seeds 

I  hid  a  selffish  little  thought, 

To  think  and  think  about; 
I  did  not  know  it  would  be  caught. 

Or  ever    be  found  out. 
But  it  was  like  a  little  seed, 

And  it  began  to  sprout  I 
It  grew  into  a  little  weed. 

And  blossomed  in  a  pout! 

I  hid  another  little  thought, 

'Twas  pleasant,  sweet  and  kind; 
So,  if  this  time  it  should  be  caught, 

I  knew  I  shouldnjt  mind. 
I  thought  about  it,  hour  by  hour, 

'Twas  growing  all  the  while; 
It  blossomed  in  a  lovely  flower. 

A  happy,  little  smile! 

— Selected. 

A  Cloud  Party 

By  Mrs.  Julia  Hansen 

Dick  had  been  doing  errands  for 
Mother  and  playing  all  the  forenoon, 
and  now  Mother  had  told  him  to  go 
and  rest  a  while  in  the  hammock,  for 
it  was  such  a  warm  day  and  she  knew 
he  was  tired. 

He  lay  there  listening  to  the  birds 
sing.  He  could  hear  the  bugs  and 
insects  and  bees  humming  and  buzzing 
all  around  him.  There  was  a  big  fat 
robin  hunting  for  worms  in  the  grass, 
and  in  the  tree  just  over  there  was 
a  tiny  little  bird  finding  bugs.  It  could 
hop  around  so  quick  and  seemed  to 
see  everywhere  all  at  once. 

"I  wonder  if  he  ever  gets  to  see  a 
fairy,"  thought  Dick  to  himself.  "He 
is  so  bright  and  quick,  I'll  bet  he  does." 

Dick  loved  to  hear  about  fairies. 
Many  times  he  had  hunted  in  the  tall 
grass  for  them,  or  under  the  raspberry 
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bushes  and  almost  everywhere,  but  not  Sisters  and   lots   of  others,  but  you 

once  had  he  ever  found  one.    A  time  know  there  are  Earth  fairies,  too." 

or  two  he  had  thought  he  heard  them  "I  see,"  said  Dick.    "What  fun  you 

laughing,  but  when  he  looked  there,  must  have." 

they  were  gone.  "Sure  enough,"  Puff  answered,  "but 

All  at  once  he  heard  someone  say,  we  have  to  work,  too,  as  well  as  play, 

"Oh,  Dick,  here  I  am."     He  turned  but  we  all  like  to  work." 

quickly  to  see,  for  it  must  surely  be  a  "Work!"     exclaimed     Dick.       "I 

fairy  this   time,   tout  it   was   only   a  thought  fairies  did  nothing  but  play." 

meadowlark.      Then    he    thought    he  "Well,  well,"   said  little  Puff.     "I 

heard  a  little  voice  say,  "ha,  ha,  ha,"  must  tell  you  what  we  do,  for  some 

but  he  didn't  look  to  see  where  it  came  days  we  have  to  work  very  hard.    At 

from,  for  he  was  beginning  to  get  a  night  the  Dew  Drops  go  to  play  with 

little  drowsy.    And  it  was  nice  to  just  the  flowers  and  when  the  plants  and 

lay  there  and   watch   the   big   fleecy  flowers   are   thirsty   the   Dew   Drops 

white  clouds  sail  lazily  across  the  bright  tell  us  about  it  when  they  get  back  and 

blue  sky.    He  was  thinking,  "what  fun  then  we  must  all  get  busy, 

it  would  be  to  snuggle  down  in  a  corner  "We  Wind  fairies  take  our  cloud 

of  a  cloud  and  have  a  nap.    It  would  be  to  the  place  where  the  thirsty  plants 

so  soft  and  cozy."  are  and  everybody  gets  busy  emptying 

There  was   one  big  cloud   coming  buckets  of  water  on  the  plants  and 

that  seemed  to  be  getting  lower  as  it  when  they  have  had  enough  they  smile 

came  towards  him.    Lower  and  lower  at  us. 

it  came.     Suddenly  he  decided  if  it  "Then  the  Wind  fairies   push  the 

would  only  come  low  enough  he  would  cloud  away  and  let  the  sun  send  the 

have  some  fun.  Sunbeam    fairies    to    play    with    the 

It  still  kept  coming  lower  and  lower,  flowers,   and   give  them  their  pretty 

so  up  a  tree  he  climbed,  and  just  when  bright  colors." 

it  got  as  low  as  the  tree  he  gave  a  great  After  the  plants  and  flowers  have 

jump  and  landed  on  the  edge.     Just  all  had  a  drink,  we  have  special  work 

then  he  felt  a  gentle  push  and  over  he  to  do,"  said  a  new  voice  by  Dick's  side, 

rolled,  away  from  the  edge.     He  sat  He  looked  and  there  was  a  half  a 

up  and  looked  around  to  see  what  had  dozen  of  the  prettiest  dressed  fairies 

pushed  him  and  there  was — I  know  one  could  imagine,  and  they  had  come 

you  can't  guess,  so  I'll  tell  you — the  to  see  who  Puff  was  talking  to. 

funniest,    puffiest    little    white   cloud  "Oh,  how  beautiful  you  are!"  Dick 

fairy  you  ever  saw  and  he  was  laugh-  cried.     "And   I'm  sure  you  are  the 

ing  at  Dick.  Rainbow  fairies." 

"So  it  was  you,  was  it,"  said  Dick,  "You  are  right,"  one  answered.  "And 

laughingly,  as  he  stood  up.  as  I  was  saying,  we  have  our  work  to 

"Yes.     I  was  afraid  you  might  fall  do.    After  a  shower,  we  all  hang  our 

off,  you  were  so  close  to  the  edge,  so  pretty   dresses   out   to   dry,    for   you 

I   pushed    you   op    farther   with   my  know,  they  would  be  very  wet.    Then 

breath,"  he  said.    "You  see,  my  name  you  say,  'there's  a  rainbow'." 

is  Puff,  so  I  could  easily  do  that."  "I   never   heard   anything   so  jolly 

"Oh,  how  fine!"  cried  Dick,  jump-  before,"  said  Dick.    "But  look!   Who 

ing  for  joy.    "So  this  is  where  all  the  are  all  those,"  and  he  pointed  to  a 

fairies  live."  crowd  of  tiny  folks  who  were  laughing 

"Oh,  no,  indeed!"  said  Puff.    "Just  and  dancing  as  they  came. 

the  Cloud  fairies,  the  Dew  Drops  and  "Oh,  they  are  the  rest  of  the  Cloud 

Rainbow  fairies  and  Snowflakes  and  fairies  and  today  is  play  day,  so  we 

some  of  the  Wind  fairies  to  push  the  are  glad  you  are  here." 

clouds  along.  And  then  there's  the  Mist  They  were  all  so  glad  to  see  Dick 
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and  wanted  to  play  hide-and-seek. 

What  fun  they  had!  There  was  so 
many  good  places  to  hide  and  they 
could  jump  and  fall  and  roll  around  on 
the  fluffy  cloud  without  once  getting 
hurt  at  all.  There  were  big  blue  caves 
to  hide  in,  and  huge  boulders  and  ledges 
to  jump  off,  and  soft  fluffy  pillowsto 
fall  on.  They  had  more  fun  than  Dick 
had  ever  had  before  in  all  his  life. 
They  played  until  they  were  all  out  of 
breath  and  Dick  found  a  snug  little 
corner  just  right  and  curled  up  in  it 
to  rest  a  few  minutes.  It  was  so  soft 
and  comfortable.  He  was  very  warm, 
so  Puff  sat  down  beside  him  and  began 
to  fan  his  face  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
fairies  joined  hands  and  danced  lightly 
around  him,  singing  a  lullaby  softly  as 
they  tripped  around. 

How  nice  and  beautiful  it  all  was, 
he  thought,  as  he  closed  his  eyes,  for 
they  would  not  stay  open. 

"Dick !"    Was  someone  calling  him  ? 

"Dick!  Oh,  Dick."  Slowly  he 
opened  his  eyes. 

"Why,  you've  been  asleep."  It  was 
Mother  and  he  was  in  the  hammock, 
and  the  breeze  was  fanning  his  face, 
and  the  sun  was  just  going  down. 

"You've  slept  till  supper  time,  Dick 
boy,"  said  Mother. 

'T  haven't  been  sleeping,  Mother," 
he  answered.  "I've  been  playing  with 
the  cloud  fairies." 

And  Mother  smiled  wisely  and  to- 
gether they  went  to  supper. 
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Tyrell's  Lake  Sunday  School,  Taylor  Stake 
Kimball  Anderson,  Superintendent 


Cliildren  and  women  at  work  on  the  looms 
of  a  Chinese  rug  factory 


Think  You  Can 

If  you  think  you're  beaten*  you  are; 

If  you  think  you  dare  not,  you  don't; 
If  you'd  like  to  win,  but  think  you  can't, 

It's  almost  a  cinch  you  won't. 

If  you  think  you'll  lose,  you're  lost. 

For  out  in  the  world  we  find 
Success  begins  with  a  fellow's  will; 

It's  all  in  the  state  of  mind. 

If  you  think  you're  outclassed,  you  are ; 

You've  got  to  think  big  to  rise; 
You've  got  to  be  sure  of  yourself  before 

You  can  ever  win  a  prize. 

Life's  battles  don't  always  go 
To  the  stronger  or  faster  man; 

But  soon  or  late  the  man  who  wins, 
Is  the  one  who  thinks  he  can. 

— Canton  Christian. 
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Boys  Who  Made  Good  boy,  for  I  recalled  a  time  when  he  had 

HIS  FIGHT  AGAINST  STAGE  FEioht  £%£* ahaSdfo%SeCahk0iP  wS 

By  John  F.  Cowan  and  tne  dread  of  it  had  brought  on 

T         .                  ,    '     ' . .   _  ■  ■          '  nausea.     So  I  smiled  at  the  lad  and 

I  was  ma  great  church  in  San  Fran-  encored    him    vigorously.      It    wasn't 

Cisco,    packed    with    more    than    two  much,  but  it  seemed  to  give  him  needed 

thousand  people.    Just  before  the  ser-  self-confidence. 

vice  I  had  been  in  the  pastor's  study,  The  next  time  he  began  to  sing  I 
where  a  gentleman  came  with  a  boy  could  see  that  something  was  happen- 
of  fifteen,  asking  a  chance  to  show  the  ing  in  him.  He  was  looking  at  me  as 
public  what  a  remarkable  voice  the  boy  if  I  were  his  entire  audience.  He  was 
had.  1  saw  then  that  the  boy  was  getting  hold  of  his  nervous  dread- 
nervous,  I  guessed  that  he  felt  that  giving  himself  a  good  shaking— telling 
his  future  depended  on  this  trial;  that  himself,  "Of  course  you  can  sing;  you 
he  was  a  poor  boy  and  needed  des-  know  you  can— that  gentleman  thinks 
perately  to  make  good.  so."  He  was  determined  to  win  this 
When  he  appeared  on  the  pulpit  time— and  he  did  win.  The  audience 
plattorm  I  could  see  that  he  was  having  was  so  entranced  it  wouldn't  let  him 
a  hght  with  himself  to  overcome  stage  finish  before  it  began  applauding.  He 
fright.  He  had  indeed  a  remarkable  had  won  a  great  victory  over  a  monster 
voice,  but  in  his  first  lines,  muscular  that  terrifies  so  many  young  people- 
contraction  of  the  throat  caused  by  his  stage-fright. 

nervousness  marred  the  natural  sweet-  He  won  the  victory  bj    forgetting 

ness  of  his  tones.     The  audience  was  himself  and  thinking  of  me/    In  any 

disappointed.     The   boy    felt   it,   and  public  performance,  in  society,  where 

bowed  stiffly  to  the  faint  applause.  The  shrinking  timidity  tortures  one,  there  is 

gentleman    with    him    appeared    cha-  always  relief  if  one  can  think  of  pleas- 

grmed  that  the  boy  should  be  throwing  ing  others  and  so  lose  self-conscious- 

away  his  opportunity.  ness.    A  sincere  desire  to  contribute  to 

1  felt  as  sorry  as  if  he  had  been  my  others'  happiness  will  end  stage-fright. 

Love  Each  Other 

Love  is  something  good  and  sweet, 

Christ  washed  His  disciples'  feet. 
Let  us  from  this  lesson  learn 

Lowly  duties  not  to  spurn. 

Always  unto  others  do 

As  you'd  have  them  do  to  you, 
Play  the  game  and  play  it  fair — 

Love  will  help  you  everywhere. 

There  is  nothing  on  the  earth, 

Half  as  sweet  as  children's  mirth, 
And  as  you  may  easy  guess, 

Love  is  twin  to  happiness. 

If  you  learn  to  give  and  share, 

To  be  kind  and  to  forgive, 
You  will  make  the  Lord  above 

Glad  to  bless  you  with  His  love. 

— Christie  Lund. 


A  Magic  Powder 
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"Keep  out  of  that,"  called  daddy,  as  Bob, 
Dtiane  and  Billy  started  to  investigate  the 
heavy  sack  he  had  just  lifted  from  the 
car.     "That's  precious  stuff." 

"Oh,"  breathed  Billy,  poking  it  gently 
with  one  finger.     "Is  it  silver  dust?" 

"No,"  smiled  daddy.  "It's  better  than 
that.     It's  a  magic  powder." 

"A  magic  powder!  Oh  dad,  what  can 
it  do?" 

"It  can  save  us  money.     It  can  keep  us 
safer,  cleaner  and  more  comfortable. 

"What's  it's  name,  dad?" 

"Where  did  it  come  from?" 

^Did  it  cost  a  lot?" 

"One  at  a  time,  please,"  laughed  dad. 
"It  is  called  Portland  Cement.  It  was 
made  right  here  in  Utah  out  of  Utah  ma- 
terials. It  costs  very  little.  And  it  can 
do  so  many  things  that  I  couldn't  begin 
to  name  them  all.  You  see,  Portland  Ce- 
ment is  what  you  use  with  gravel  and 
sand  to  make  concrete." 


"I  know,"  interrupted  Billy.  "Pave- 
ment." 

"Yes.  That  is  one  very  important 
thing  that  cement  can  do — make  a  pave- 
ment that  costs  the  least,  lasts  the  long- 
est and  is  the  smoothest  to  ride  over. 
This  pavement  saves  us  money  because 
it  saves  our  tires,  takes  less  gas  to  drive 
over  and  helps  to  keep  our  automobiles 
from  wearing  out,  because  it  doesn't  bump 
them  to  pieces." 

"That's  the  kind  of  pavement  for  me. 
I  hate  those  bumpy  ones  with  holes.  What 
else  can  it  do,  dad?" 

"I  know,"  shouted  Billy  again.  "Side- 
walks and  porch  floors  and  steps." 

"Yes,"  nodded  dad.  "And  here  is  some- 
thing else  about  Portland  Cement  that 
makes  it  a  magic  powder.  Not  only  does 
it  make  concrete  that  is  so  hard  it  can't 
wear  out.  It  can't  burn  either.  So  that 
now  we  can  build  homes  and  barns  and 
poultry  houses  and  not  have  to  worry  for 
fear  they  will  catch  fire  and  burn  up." 

"Like  John  Larsen's  barn  last  week," 
said  Bobby  solemnly. 

"Yes.  If  John  is  wise  he'll  build  his 
new  barn  with  concrete." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  this 
sack,  dad?" 

"I'm  going  to  make  a  watering  trough 
for  the  cows  and  horses.  It  will  be  easy 
to  keep  clean,  so  the  animals  won't  get 
sick,  and  it  will  last  for  years  and  years." 

"But  how  do  you  know  how  to,  daddy? 
It  must  be  hard  to  make." 

"The  people  who  make  Portland  Ce- 
ment also  tell  how  to  use  it.  I  wrote  to 
the  Portland  Cement  Association  and  if 
you'll  run  in  the  house  and  ask  mother 
she'll  give  you  the  book  they  sent  me  that 
tells  how  to  make  all  kinds  of  things  to 
use  on  a  farm.  Bring  it  out  and  we'll  get 
busy." 

"Hurrah!"  shouted  the  boys.  "We'll  all 
help  use  the  magic  powder!" 


Success 

By  Bertha  A.  Kleinman 

They  edit  whole  books  on  the  way  to  success, 
They  publish  whole  treatise  from  pulpit  and  press, 
But  simmer  the  secret  and  make  it  confess — 
It's  work,  honest  work,  boy,  that  makes  for  success. 

There's  men  who  are  quick  with  a  wild  willingness, 
There's  men  who  are  firm  in  their  own  littleness, 
There's  men  who  possess,  who  accrue  and  oppress, 
But  they've  got  to  add  work,  boy,  to  make  it  success. 

There's  genius  and  talent  and  gift  in  excess, 
There's  strange  inspiration  that  many  profess, 
There's  promise  and  pledge,  but  they  work  like  the  rest, 
And  they  dig  and  they  sweat,  boy,  to  make  it  success. 
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The  Budget  Box  is  written  entirely  by  children  under  seventeen  years  of  age. 
To  encourage  them,  the  "Juvenile  Instructor"  offers  book  prizes  for  the  following: 

Best  original  verses  of  not  to  exceed  twenty  lines. 

Best  original  stories  of  not  to  exceed  three  hundred  words. 

Best  amateur  photographs,  any  size. 

Best  original  drawings,  black  and  white. 

Every  contribution  must  bear  the  name,  age  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
must  be  endorsed  by  teacher,  parent  or  guardian  as  original. 

Verses  or  stories  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Drawings 
must  be  black  and  white  on  plain  white  paper,  and  must  not  be  folded. 

Address:  The  Children's  Budget  Box,  "Juvenile  Instructor,"  47  East  South 
Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Mutual  slogan  of  last  year  and  the  re- 
quirement of  the  Mutuals  that  she  read  25 
pages  of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  She 
became  an  enthusiastic  reader  and  read 
the  whole  book  in  six  weeks.  And  what 
is  more  to  her  credit,  she  still  retains  in 
her  memory  a  great  deal  of  what  she  read. 
It  is  certainly  commendable  for  a  girl  so 
young.  We  should  like  to  see  more  girls 
and  boys  profit  by  the  reading  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon. 


This  is  a  picture  of  Sister  Ornealo 
Burke,  a  little  eight  year  old  Sunday 
School  girl  who  lives  in  Bynum,  Montana. 
Young   as    she   is,   she   lived   up   to   the 


Faith 

One  day  when  my  mother  was  about 
thirteen  she  was  staying  with  her  sister. 

My  aunt,  her  baby  and  my  mother 
were  out  on  the  front  lawn.  The  baby 
was  playing  and  having  such  a  nice 
time  that  when  it  was  time  to  prepare 
dinner  they  just  let  her  stay  and  play. 

They  had  prayed  that  morning  for 
safe-keeping  during  the  day. 

It  was  just  after  a  very  hard  rain 
and  the  spiders  and  bugs  were  coming 
out. 

While  eating  dinner  mother  jumped 
up  from  the  table  without  knowing  why 
and  ran  to  the  door.  She  arrived  there 
just  in  time  to  see  the  baby  reach  for  a 
large  Tarantula  which  had  just  crawled 
from  the  bushes. 
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Mother  grabbed  the  baby  and  ran 
to  the  house  again.  Their  prayers  had 
been  answered. 

God  had  protected  the  baby  that  day 
and  many  other  days  because  of  their 
prayers. 

Age  11     Bernice  Ruth  Larson, 

901  Farnam  St., 
Davenport,  Iowa. 

Mother 

Oh!  Darling  mother, 
There  is  no  other 

That  can  take  the  place  of  you. 
So  after  this, 
I'll  do  my  best, 

And  start  my  work  anew. 

Age  10  Mar  Payne, 

R.  F.  D.,  R.  No.  1,  Box  73, 
Duncan,  Arizona. 


DRAWING   BY   MARY    COX 

Age  13.  Box  72,  Cedar  City,  Utah 


A  Horse-Back  Ride  in  Early- 
Spring 

One  day  in  early  spring  my  brother 
and  I  thought  we  would  go  for  a  horse- 
back ride  in  the  hills,  so  we  bridled  our 
horses.  I  went  on  my  Shetland  pony 
"Queen,"  and  my  brother  rode  on  his 
race  horse  "Kit."  Just  as  we  got  to 
the  foot  of  the  hill  we  heard  a  noise. 
We  stopped  our  horses  to  listen.  Our 
dog  was  chasing  something,  so  we  got 
down  from  our  horses  to  see  what  it 
was.  By  the  time  we  got  to  him  he  had 
caught  a  tiny  Jack  Rabbit  and  was  hold- 
ing it  under  his  paw.  I  took  it  from 
him  and  put  it  in  my  coat  pocket  to  take 
it  home.  We  then  mounted  our  horses 
and  rode  farther  up  the  hill.  We  had 
not  gone  far  when  we  saw  two  large 
sage  chickens  running  into  the  sage 
brush,  so  we  both  dismounted  again 
and  began  to  chase  them.  Finally  my 
brother  caught  one  of  them.  By  ex- 
amining it,  we  found  that  it  had  a  slight 
wound  on  its  wing.  Some  people  had 
evidently  wounded  it  the  night  before 
when  they  were  out  shooting.  We 
would  have  liked  to  have  the  other  one 
but  it  was  almost  noon  and  we  had 
been  away  from  home  longer  than  we 
had  intended  when  we  left.  So  we 
picked  a  large  bunch  of  wild  flowers 
and  returned  home,  I  carrying  my  rab- 
bit in  my  pocket,  and  my  brother  carry- 
ing the  sage  chicken  under  his  arm. 
Age  11  Frances  Goff, 

Mackay,  Idaho. 

Winter 

Winter  is  coming  Ho !  Ho !  Ho !  Ho ! 
Winter  is  coming  with  ice  and  snow. 
The  birds  are  gone,  the  flowers  too, 
Some  say  it  is  too  cold,  I  guess  it  is  true. 

Winter  is  here  Ho !  Ho !  Ho !  Ho ! 
It  has  brought  with  it  ice  and  snow. 
The  leaves  have  fallen,  the  trees  are 

bare, 
If  you  don't  want  to  catch  cold  you  had 

better  take  care. 
Age  10  Norma  Forsgren, 

Preston  Ida.,  R.  D.  No.  2. 
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WHOSE   DRAWING  IS   THIS? 

[Always  put  your  name  and  address  on 
the  liaefe  of  pictures] 

The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith's 
Birthday 

After  Jesus'  death  the  apostles 
carried  on  the  work.  They  traveled 
from  country  to  country,  teaching 
and  baptizing-  the  people. 

But  for  a  long-  time  after  their 
death,  the  people  turned  away  from 
God  and  thought  the  ideas  of  man 
instead  of  those  beautiful,  pure  gos- 
pel truths  Jesus  taught. 

They  lost  the  Spirit  of  God  and 
the  Priesthood  was  taken  away  from 
earth.  So  eighteen  hundred  years 
after  Jesus  was  on  earth  something 
happened. 

In  a  little  town  in  Vermont,  there 
was  a  little  frame  house  surrounded 
by  some  beautiful  shade  trees,  where 
lived  a  poor  but  happy  family  by 
the  name  of  Smith.  They  had  six 
sons  and  three  daughters. 

It  was  two  days  before  Christmas, 
in  1805,  when  our  Heavenly  Father 
gave  this  family  a  splendid  gift,  one 
we  thank  Him  for,  too,  a  little  baby 
boy.  They  didn't  know  then  what 
a  wonderful  man  he  would  become, 
or  that  God  would  call  him  to  be  a 
prophet,  the  blessed,  and  name  him 
Joseph. 

When  he  was  fourteen  years  old 
and  living  in  New  York,  all  the  peo- 
ple became  excited  over  religious 
matters. 

Joseph  thought  he  ought  to  join  a 
church,  but  as  each  one  claimed  to 
be  right,  yet  all  were  different,  he 
couldn't  decide  what  to  do,  so  one 


day  he  read  James  chapter  one,  verse 
five,  "If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let 
him  ask  of  God  that  giveth  to  all 
men  liberally  and  upbraideth  not, 
and  it  shall  be  given  him."  He  put 
his  bible  away  and  went  out  into  the 
grove  to  pray. 

While  he  prayed  he  saw  a  won- 
derful light  and  God  the  Father  and 
His  Son,  Jesus  Christ  came. 

God  spoke  and  said,  "Joseph,  this 
is  my  beloved  son,  hear  him." 

Then  Joseph  asked  Jesus  which 
church,  was  right. 

He  was  told  not  to  join  any  church 
but  to  wait  and  be  good,  true  and 
faithful,  for  there  was  a  great  and 
wonderful  work  for  him  to  do.  For 
over  three  years  after  this  Joseph 
continued  to  work. 

Then  one  night,  Sept.  23,  the  Lord 
sent  the  Angel  Moroni  to  him,  and 
the  angel  told  him  he  was  to  be  a 
great  prophet  and  leader. 

He  then  told  him  about  some  gold 
plates  or  records  that  God  would 
help  him  translate,  so  all  the  people 
in  the  world  could  read  it.  Every 
year  for  four  years  the  angel  came 
and  taught  Joseph,  then  he  let 
Joseph  take  the  gold  book  or  plates 
and  translate  them.  This  record 
is  the  Book  of  Mormon  we  are  study- 
ing in  the  Primary. 

One  day  when  Joseph  and  Oliver 
Cowdery  were  translating,  they  read 
about  baptism  by  immersion.  They 
didn't  understand  it,  so  they  went 
into  the  woods  to  pray. 

While  they  prayed  the  heavenly 
messenger,  John  the  Baptist,  came. 
He  told  them  that  he  was  the  same 
John  who  baptized  Jesus,  and  that 
Christ's  apostles,  Peter,  James  and 
John,  who  held  the  keys  of  the  high 
Priesthood,  had  sent  him  to  ordain 
them  to  the  lower  Priesthood,  that 
the  keys  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
would  be  on  earth  again.  He  put 
his  hands  on  their  heads  and  or- 
dained them  to  the  Aaronic  Priest- 
hood and  taught  them  how  to  bap- 
tize. 
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After  a  while  Peter,  James  and 
John  came  and  ordained  Joseph  to" 
the  higher  Priesthood,  and  Joseph 
ordained  Oliver  Cowdery  and  many 
others,  for  he  then  had  the  keys  to 
the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

He  became  a  great  and  wonderful 
prophet  and  through  the  inspiration 
of  God  he  called  twelve  apostles, 
seventies  and  others  to  help,  and 
they  were  baptized  and  ordained  to 
the  Priesthood. 

Joseph  was  kind  and  gentle  to  his 
enemies  and  the  people  of  God  dearly 
loved  him,  but  he  was  taken  and 
martyred  June  27,  1844. 

He  is  now  in  heaven  assisting  his 
Heavenly  Father  in  the  work  there, 
and  the  work  of  God  is  still  going 
on  with  President  Heber  J.  Grant 
at  its  head  today. 

Age  8  Hattie  Ah  Cook, 

P.  O.  Box  208,  Lahaina,  Maui. 


THE  NEIGHBORHOOD   GANG 
Photo   by  Leo  R.   Clawson 
Box  56,   Providence,  Utah 

A  Real  Home 

I  live  in  Oakley,  Utah, 

Away  out  in  the  west, 
Where  there's  joy  in  every  thought, 

As  you  stop  to  take  a  rest. 

There    are     snow     storms     and     the 
showers, 

That  we  ever  greet  with  cheer, 
We  love  their  ready  promptness, 

For  most  every  day  they're  here. 


The  flowers  bloom  on  the  hillside, 
The  grass  makes  a  carpet  of  green  , 

All  nature  combines  her  beauty, 
To  make  my  home  fit  for  a  queen. 

Age  13  Georgia  Young, 

Oakley,  Utah 

A  Narrow  Escape 

Last  summer  my  uncle  went  up  in 
the  mountains  for  timber. 

One  day  as  he  was  going  down  to 
camp  he  started  to  run  as  he  was  a 
little  late.  When  he  was  half  way 
to  camp  and  was  going  at  full  rate 
of  speed  he  saw  not  five  feet  away  a 
large  rattlesnake,  all  coiled  up  ready 
to  jump  at  him.  He  knew  he  could 
not  stop  so  he  ran  and  jumped  over 
it;  the  snake  jumped  als>o  but  missed 
him. 

After  he  had  killed  it  he  found 
it  had  16  rattles. 
Age  12  Maurine  Riggs, 

Gunnison,  Utah. 

The  Bentson  Family 

Mother  joined  the  Mormons, 

Daddy  joined  them  too, 
Now  we're  all  so  happy, 
Because  we  know  it's  true. 
Age  8  Barbara  Jane  Bentson, 

315  West  25th  Street, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Honorable  Mention 

Faye  Ashworth,  Salt  Lake  City,   Utah 
Robert  Cromwell,  St.  George  Utah 
Tone  DeMille,  Rockville,  Utah 
Delilah  De  Spain,  Aripine,  Arizona 
Melva  Gibbons,  Marion,  Utah 
Phyllis  Hansen,  Ashton,  Idaho 
Willma   Hartman,  Leeds,  Utah 
Margaret  Jensen,  Centerfield,  Utah 
Gwen  Jolley,  Leeds,  Utah 
Ruth  Knudson,  Brigham  City,  Utah 
Carlton  Messinger,  Winton,  Wyo. 
Hope  Neddo,  Malta,  Idaho 
-Bernice  Nichols,  Leeds,  Utah 
Geniel   Pedersen,   Salt   Lake   City,   Utah 
Mar   Payne,   Duncan,   Arizona 
Vero  Peterson,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Jennie  L.  Reynolds,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 
Vera  Snyder,   Mt.   Trumbull,  Arizona 
Eva  Vance,  Fairview,  Utah 
Aileen  Vance,  Springville,  Utah 
Retha  WSlcocks,  Escalante,  Utah 


little  Scissor- Stones 

"J/"|f\!HIS  is  a  Daisy,"  said  G)usin  Kate, 
snipping  and  clipping  with  her  clever 


sat  on  the  red 
in  the  garden,  and  Rosy  sat  on  one 
side  of  her,  and  Josey  sat  on  the 
other  side  of  her.  Rosy  had  ,j||kPosy  in  her  lap,  and 
Josey  had^t^jCosy  in  his  lap,  and Jl^,  had  her 
in  her  lap,  with  her  j|§L  and  her  Mjmd  her 
^Jk^  ^er  bright  sharp  <SMj^  C>usin  Kate 
could  draw  [wflu/9  an^  te^  stories,  and  sing  like  a 
,  and,  best  of  all,  she  could  clip  and  snip  and 


cut  the  most  beautiful  things  out  of  smooth  white  paper 
with  her  bright   sharp^^^D.     "Tell  us  a  story! 
■"^  JKL  •      '  About    the    Daisy ! "    said 
"  Tofc  be  sure !  "said  Cousin  Kate^     "  If 


^Cosy  will  all  be  as  still  as 
I  will  tell  them  a  story  about  the 
and  the  frilly  white  sunbonnet     This  is 
the  frilly  white    X^,".said  Cousin  Kate,  snipping  and 
clipping  with  herdeve^fcissors.     "  Well,  the 
grew  down  by  the  fence,  and  she  was  very  lonely,  with 
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nobody  to  speak  to,  and  only  the  ^%  to  look  at,  all  day 
long.  One  day  a  big  brown  ^fjj^*3  came  booming  by. 
*  Come  and  talk  to  me !  *  cried  the    §13  .     But  the 

big  brown 


neverstopped.     Then 

'•'l''/M/.  '■■''■ 


a   little   brown  Jpfcame   buzzing   by, 
Come  and  talk  to  me !  cried  the  *ggk^  . 


But  the  little  brown^»^  never  stopped. 

Then  a  teeny-weeny  «  came  singing 
by,  and,  buzz  !  he  flew  straight  to  the  .of^qg  !  '  You 
must  be  picked,  and  make  some  one  else  happy,*  he 
said ;  ' and  thenyou  will  be  the  happiestr^^^; on  th 
great   round  1 


Then  a  big 


in   a 


little 

me !  *  'cried  the 

little 


came  by.       L,ome  and  pick  vme !     cried  the 

never  stopped.     Then  a 

11". 

'  G)me   and  pic\ 


But  the  big 
in  a  pink  \ 


came  by. 
But  the 


never"  'Stopped.      And 

then  a  teeny-weeny  fF%V  in  a  frilly 

came  byrarid  she  ran 


straight  to  th^^p  ,  and,  puff! 
she  picked  her  with  a  kiss,  and  car- 
ried her  home  —  the  happiest  Daisy 
on  the  great  round:^^^  because  she  had  made   a 


iitde  girl  happy !     And  'that  \  all,"  said  Cousin  Kate. 


Auto  Talk 

"Where   did   the   bus    hit   your   auto?" 
"Right  between  the  third  and  fourth  in- 
stallments." 

Doubtful 

Skjold:  "Will  you  join  me  in  a  bowl  of 
soup?" 

Bjorn:  "Do  you  think  there'd  be  room 
for  both  of  us?" 

- 

Somewhat  Hazardous 

Comedian:  "Look  here,  I  object  to 
going  on  right  after  that  monkey  act." 

Manager:  "You're  right.  They  may 
think  it's  an  encore!" 

Mistaken  Identity 

Conductor  (after  stumbling  over  ob- 
stacle in  the  aisle) :  "Madam,  you  must 
not  leave  your  valise  in  the  aisle." 

Colored  Lady:  "Fo'  de  Ian'  sakes,  dat 
ain't  no  valice.    Dat's  mah  foot. 

An  Impressionist 

Henry  Peck:  "Do  you  think  you  can 
make  a  good  portrait  of  my  wife? 

Artist  Schram:  "My  friend,  I  can  make 
it  so  life-like  you'll  jump  every  time  you 
see  it." 

Maybe 

A  certain  newspaper  that  made  a  prac- 
tice of  answering  inquiries  from  readers 
received  this  one: 

"Please  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with 
my  chickens.  They  go  to  roost  appar- 
ently well.  The  next  morning  we  find 
one  or  more  on  their  backs  on  the  floor, 
stiff,  combs  white  and  feet  in  the  air." 

It  was  the  editor's  busy  day,  and  this 
was  the  answer  his  reader  received: 

"Dear    sir,    your    chickens    are    dead." 
— Kreolite   News. 


No  Returns  Yet 

Al  Falfa:  "Did  the  hurricane  last  week 
damage  your  barn?" 

Timothy  Hay:  "I  dunno.  I  ain't  found 
it  yet." 

Sh— 

Gene:     "Isn't  it  rather  close  in  here?" 
Peggy:    "Sh-s,  this  is  the  Sons  of  Scot- 
land banquet." 

The   Wrong    Wave 

Clover  Hay  (fishing  at  the  radio) :  "Be 
quiet  a  minute,  mother — won't  you  please? 
I  think  I've  got  Honolulu." 

Mrs.  Hay:  "Got  nothin'!  It's>  your 
father's  stomach  ntmblin'  from  eatin'  all 
that  short-cake." 

Correct 

A  teacher  instructing  her  pupils  in  the 
use  of  the  hyphen,  asked  them  to  give 
her  an  example  of  its  use,  and  the  word 
bird-cage  was  submitted  by  a  small  boy. 
"That's  right,"  she  encouragingly  re- 
marked. "Now,  tell  me  why  we  put  a 
hyphen  in  bird-cage?" 

"It's  for  the  bird  to  sit  on,"  was  the 
startling  reply. 

Warning  to  Burglars 

A  maiden  lady  was  aroused  one  night 
to  find  a  man  in  her  room.  She  neither 
fainted  nor  screamed.  Instead  she  in- 
dicated an  armchair  and  said:  "Sit  down 
there,  sir.     I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

An  hour  later  there  came  a  frantic  ring 
on  the  telephone  at  police  headquarters 
and  a  voice  said:  "There's  a  burglar  in 
Miss  Spinster's  bedroom  at  number  2313 
Blank  street.  Send  the  police  at  once,  for 
heaven's  sake!" 

"All  right,"  answered  the  sergeant.  "Is 
this  Miss  Spinster  speaking?" 

"No,"  came  back  the  anguished  voice, 
"this  is  the  burglar." 


:^\ 


Another  Banner  Year  for 


Candy 


There  is  a  goodness  about  each  piece  that  shows 
the  results  of  good  making  and  of  using  good 
material.  That  is  why  GLADE'S  CANDY 
generally  favored. 
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Phone  Hyland  843 


GLADE  CANDY  COMPANY 

232  So.  5th  East,  Salt  Lake  City 


BURNSWGHT 


LOW  ASH 
LESS  CLINKERS 


Mined    in   Carbon   County,   Utah. 

It   burns  with   a  long,  hot  flame 

thereby  producing  a  maximum  of 

heat. 


A  Real  Furnace  Coal 


Mined  by 

LION  COAL  COMPANY 

Headquarters,  Ogden,  Utah 


SEEDS 

and  TREES 

ACCLIMATED  MOUNTAIN 
GROWN 

Why  risk  Seeds  and  Trees  of 
doubtful  origin  and  growth 
when  you  can  secure  P.-W's  ac- 
climated Tested  Seeds  and  Re- 
liable Home  Grown  Trees  at 
practically  the  same  price? 

Write  for  Seed  and  Nursery 

Catalog.   It's  Yours  for  the 

Asking. 

Porter-Walton 
Company 

42  West  1st  South 
Salt  Lake  City 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 
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BOOKS 

of 

Absorbing 

Interest 

To  Delight  Both 
Old  and  Young 


Will    be    found    always    in    the 
complete  stock  at  our  store. 


BUILD  A  LIBRARY  FOR  YOURSELVES 
AND  YOUR  CHILDREN 

Write  and  tell  us  what  you  are  particularly  inter- 
ested in  and  we  will  give  you  a  list  of  good  books 
on  that  subject. 

Tell  us  the  ages  of  your  children  and  we  will  tell 
you  the  names  of  the  best  books  to  start  their 
library  with. 

EVERY  REAL  HOME  HAS  BOOKS 


RET  BOOK 


MPANY 


~PhonerWas.6967 


4-4-  E.  South  Temple 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


The  Myers  Self-Oiling 
Home  Water  System 


PATENTED 


Fig.  2510 


AUTOMATIC 
AIR  VOLUME 
W/  CONTROL 

AIR  LINE 


SELF-OILING 

Complete  Automatic  Control 

Air  Bound  or  Water  togged 

Tanks  Eliminated. 

No  Personal  Attention  Necessary. 


Designed  for  Operation  from  any 
kind  of  City  Current  or  from  Farm 
Lighting  and  Power  Systems. 


For  use  in  Cisterns  or  Shallow  Wells 
up  to  22  feet  in  Depth. 


CAPACITY: 

250    Gallons   Per   Hour. 
300    Gallons    Per   Hour. 


Floor   Space  25"  x  2»"  x  52" 
High. 

The  Myers  Self-Oiling  Home  Water 
System  is  automatic.  Its  operation  is 
controlled  by  an  electric  switch  which 
automatically  .starts  the  Pump  when 
Ihe  pressure  in  the  tank  falls  to  20 
pounds  and  stops  the  Pump  when  the 
pressure  reaches  40  pounds.  The  pres- 
sure is  always  maintained  between 
these  two  points.  The  maximum  pres- 
sure can  be  raised  as  high  as  50  pounds 
if  desired;  however,  40  pounds  is  rec- 
ommended. 

The  air  supply  In  the  tank  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Automatic  Air  Volume 
Control.  No  personal  attention  neces- 
sary. 

PRICE  LIST,  Represented  by  Fig.  2510 


For  Full  Information  On  Your  Water  Problems  Write 

Consolidated  Wagon  &  Machine  Co. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


40  Branches 
Utah 


50  Agencies 
Idaho 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 
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Slo-baked     bread     has     a     more 

delicate    bread    flavor    and    stays 

fresh  longer. 

At  your  grocer* s 


V 


ONDER 


ITS  SLO-BAKED 

Baked    twice    daily  •  • 
delivered    twice    daily 


fr 


Did  You  Make  as  Much 
Profit  Last  Year  as 
You  Expected 

No    merchant    ever    failed    because    he 
had  too  much  control  over  his  business. 

National  Cash  Register  Co. . 

H.  V.  KUHN,  Sales  Agent 

Second  South  and  State  St. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Springs-Bumpers 

Largest  Manufacturers  on  the 
Coast 


Laher  Auto  Spring  Co. 

(Incorporated) 

Branch  at  551  So.  State  Street 
Salt  Lake  City 
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T/ie  Je/i 


At  Your 
Grocers 


In  nine  natural  fruit 
flavors,  Sanitary  Seal 
Jell — instantly  pre- 
pared by  adding  hot 
water — is  ideal  for 
salads   and  desserts. 


--Made  in  the 
Sanita-rtj  FoodMfq.Co'S 
PuTe  Food  Factoru 

SAINT  PAUU.MINN.      ' 


PLAN  NOW  FOR  SPRING 
PAINTING 

Use 

BENNETT'S  "PROPERTY 
LIFE  INSURANCE" 

PAINT 
PRODUCTS 

"For  the  adornment  and 
Protection  of  all  Surfaces" 


Made  by 

BENNETT  GLASS  &  PAINT 

COMPANY 


Salt  Lake 


Pocatello 


Sold  by  Reliable  Dealers 
Everywhere  in  the  West 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


Here  is  the  New  Perfection  Teat  Cup 


and  it  is  all  apart  for  quick  and  easy 
cleaning — there  are  only  two  parts. 

THIS  year  the  old  Reliable  Perfection  Milker 
comes  out  with  another  great  improvement-the 
simple  2  piece  teat  cup.  One  pull  and  it  is  all  apart 
and  is  put  together  again  just  as  quickly.  The 
Perfection  has  always  been  easier  on  cows  because 
it  uses  less  vacuum  than  any  other  milker.  Low 
vacuum  means  contented  cows.  Contented  cows 
means  more  milk.  With  these  new  teat  cups  the 
vacuum  is  again  reduced.  Furthermore  the  new 
teat  cup  milks  faster  and  cleaner. 

A  set  of  these  new  teat  cups  will  make  any  in- 
flation type  milker  better.  A  special  proposition 
for  owners  of  old  Perfections.  Why  milk  by  hand 

any  longer?  The  Perfection 
for  thirteen  years  has  proven 
its  economy  in  hours  and 
drudgery  saved. 

Easy  terms  if  desired. 
Ask  for  the  new  Perfec- 
tion catalog. 

Mountain  States 
Implement  Go. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  OGDEN,  TWIN  FALLS,  IDAHO  FALLS,  BUHL,  SHELLEY 

"We  Will  Treat  You  Right" 


=/ 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 
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MOUNTAINEER 

IS  OVERALLS 

Mountaineer 
Overalls 

Are  made  from  first  quality  Denim, — 
guaranteed  for  quality,  fit  and  service. 


SOMETHING 
DIFFERENT 

The    Spring'O-All    Sus- 
pender,   no    rubber    to 
rot,     nothing    to    wear 
out. 


4gg&g& 


and  WATCHES 

come   to   Jensens,   the   old   reliable   jewelers    that  have    been 

at  your  service  for  over  a  half  century 

Cash  or  Terms 


EUSfeUMEWELER 


11  MAIN  ST. 


F  ST     IflTi 


& 
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Suppose  We  Should  Guarantee  You  the  Fulfillment  of  these 
Desires— Would  You  Noi  Think  it  Marvelous? 

Tour  income  to  continue  even  thought  accident  or  illness  should  suddenly  snatch  you  away 
or  render  you  unlit  for  -work.  An  income  for  your  wife — a  college  education  fori  your 
children.  The  ownership  of  your  home  in  ten  jeans  from  now.  The  possibility  of  retire- 
ment and  the  joy  of  travel  and  leisure  in  your  later  years. 
Impossible?  Absolutely  not.  These  dreams  can  be  realized  if  you 
act   now— Make  todays   hopes   realities   tomorrow. 

A   Beneficial  Policy  is  the  Key  to  Success 
Blots  out  your  worries — Brings  peace  of  mind 


Beneficial  Life  Insurance  Co* 

Home   Office,  Vermont  Bldg. — Salt   Lake 
Heber  J.  Grjant,  President  E.  T.  Ralphs,  Manager 
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